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THE TIME FOR GIVING... 








arte Bie 


Look to the world’s pen authority for a GIFT inspiration — 


NEW Acro-metric Parker S) | 


N just a short while now will come those 
very special days commanding your very 
special thought 
Graduation Day 
Mother’s Day 
Father’s Day 
Days having tenderness of meaning. Days 
when your affections begin asking: ‘What 
shall I give?” 


The Wondertul Keepsake 


There are gifts costing far more than a NEW 
\ero-metric “51”. Yet, for all their greater 
price, they will not. be so eagerly desired. Nor 
delight so much. Nor please for so long a 
time. 


Before you decide upon any gift, first see 
the NEW “51” at your favourite store 


Boy and man, girl and woman, trom the 
ages of 16 to 60, desire this NEW writing 
instrument created by the World’s Pen 
Authority 


How many gifts can you think of so uni- 
versally wanted? 








eomqoe 


When you give a NEW “51” you are giving 


a wonderful, wonderful keepsake! 


Fascinating Features — 
And Exclusive Too 


When you give a NEW Aero-metric "51"" you 
give a pen masterpiece—the greatest advance 
in pencraft the industry has yet produced. 

Here is a writing instrument -and the only 
one--fitted with an Aero-metric Control Unit 
made of 92.6%, fine silver. Designed to safe- 
guard against leakage even at an altitude of 
35,000 feet. 


This is a writing instrument—and the only 
one operating on Parker’s Flow Control 
principle the only one embodying the 
8-Second Filling Action-——-Visible Ink Level, 
checkable at any time 


The Time For Giving 


Long will the gift of a NEW Aero-metric ‘'51”’ 
be remembered— yes, and the giver as well! 


For to write with a NEW “51” and its own 
exclusive Superchrome ink—-to write dry with 
wet ink—is the grandest writing feeling in the 
world. 

Gold Filled Cap, Pen $17.50. Gold Filled Cap 
Pencil $9.00. Gold Filled Cap, Set $26.50. Lustraloy 


Cap Pen $14.50. Lustraloy Cap, Pencil $7.00 
Lustraloy Cap, Set $21.50. 


Par ker 


WORLD'S PEN AUTHORITY 
PARKER PEN CO., LTID., TORONTO, CANADA 


hhaclaan'c Manazvine Taranto. Mav 15. 1950 
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EDITORIALS 


$ DO A a 


Old-Age Pensions for All 
= Whether Needed or Not 


HE idea behind social security used to 

be fairly simple tax the haves so that 

the have-nots shall not go hungry, home- 
less or without medical care. Although its 
techniques have never been perfect, this kind 
of social security represented man’s ideals at 
their best. 

But now, in a perfectly laudable effort to 
make social security work better, we seem to 
be in danger of forgetting its essential mean- 
ings. Under the new theory of social security 
we'll continue to tax the haves to provide 
necessary benefits for the have-nots. And then 
we'll go further and tax them some more to 
provide unnecessary benefits for the haves. 

Need, according to this new theory, is no 
longer relevant. Whether he needs the money 
or not the millionaire is already entitled to 
collect family allowances for his kids, the same 
as anybody else. Pretty soon, unless there is an 
abrupt change in the prevailing political 
currents, the millionaire will also be entitled to 
retire like anyone else on his old-age pension of 
$35, $40 or $50 a month. 

If only millionaires were involved in this 
bizarre anomaly it wouldn’t be worth getting 
excited about. Tens of thousands of Canadians 
in the medium-income brackets are involved 
too. 


They’re the people who pay extra taxes so 
that they themselves can collect the family 
allowances their families don’t need. 

They’re the people who'll soon, it seems 
likely, be required to pay more extra taxes so 
that they themselves will be able to collect old- 
age pensions they probably won’t need either. 

They should be taxed, by all means, to take 
care of the foreseeable needs of their less 
fortunate neighbors and to allow a cushion in 
case they themselves run into unexpected 
misfortune and hence a geruine need for help. 
But why plan a whole tax structure as though 
everybody requires help? 

It’s dubious logic to argue that the moderate- 
ly well-heeled taxpayer can always help keep 
the cost down by refusing to accept his share 
of the benefits. In the first place, that’s asking 
too much of human nature; in the second place, 
it’s his money. 

This new theory of social security is of far 
more significance than any mere quirk of state 
financing. In our opinion it’s wasteful. Aside 
from the cost of setting up a welfare machine 
much bigger than it need be there’s the hidden, 
incalculable cost of tying up hundreds of 
millions of dollars of private capital that could 
be put to better use priming the normal opera 


tion of our economy. 





The Happy Gang and Us 


O JUDGE from our recent mail, the biggest 
egg this magazine has laid in years and years 
was an article about the famous entertainers, 
the Happy Gang. The essence of this article 
was that the Happy Gang succeeded, day after 
day, in putting together one of the liveliest and 
most pleasant shows in radio, but when the 
mike closed down the cheerful camaraderie 
among the performers was sometimes diluted 
by the little frictions and antagonisms that 
sometimes beset the best of us 
Brother! If we’d attacked motherhood we 
couldn’t have made ourselves !ess popular. The 
storm is easing a little now, but as the Happy 
Gang’s outraged admirers rushed to the 
attack, there were days when we’d have con- 
sidered ourselves lucky to escape with a quiet 
tar-and-feathering. 
Looking back on it, we’re both refreshed and 
puzzled. Refreshed to think that, cynical and 
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dismal though it sometimes looks, this world 
still contains plenty of people who'll hear noth- 
ing but good spoken of their friends. Refreshed 
to think this magazine has the kind of readers 
who, when they don’t like something we say, 
will take the trouble to holler bloody murder 

We're puzzled too, though. In all the letters 
of protest we’ve received about the Happy 
Gang article, scarcely a one questioned the 
article’s accuracy. Time after time the phras: 
recurred, ‘“‘You’ve killed Santa Claus.”’ Most 
writers said they didn’t want the truth not 
this trip anyway. 

That’s where we begin to get confused. Som 
times when it transzresses against good taste 
or inflicts a serseless cruelty we're willing to 
concede that the truth is better left unsaid. But 
to leave a truth unsaid merely because some 
people may not like it is not, in our opinion, 
among the functions of our trade. 
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MAILBAG 


Never Again 
WANT to compliment you and 
Fred Bodsworth for that terrific 

article, “‘Why Our Laws Can’t Nail 

Drunk Drivers’”’ (March 15). 

We're in a R.R. mail delivery and I 
got the mail before breakfast. I gave 
the magazine a quick once-over before 
the meal and, after looking at the first 
article, I confess | put it away till I'd 
had three cups of coffee. Then I read 
it. It’s grim, starkly brutal and one of 
the best I’ve ever read 

I drink, sure. On a rather awful 
occasion I myself had to drive with two 


or three under my belt. I was lucky 
nothing happened. But never again! 
Mrs. A. M., Maryfield, Sask. 


@ If only our M.Ps could be taken on 
an observation tour of the 
accidents involving drunken drivers | 
would like to see just how many would 
be able to complete the tour; how many 
would be there to see that last accident 
on exhibition. I doubt if there would 
be anybody left at all 

And to think that they spend hours 
arguing like little boys on whether or 
not margarine should’ be 
Surely life is more important than that! 

Miss Hope T. Gerow, Huntsville, 
Ont 


colored 


e! wish to express appreciation for 
Fred Bodsworth’s very fine article 
More of this type might have a very 
beneficial and helpful influence upon 
what has become a national problem 
of serious proportions. I have been 
wondering if you would be publishing 
the article in separate form.--B. R 
Tupper, president, the Nova Scotia 
Temperance Federation. 


@ You are to be warmly congratulated 
I would sincerely hope that this well 
written article is only the 
crusade by Maclean's against this ever 
present menace on our highways.— 
D. McEachern, London, Ont. 


start of a 


No Trace of Liquor Found 


One of the photographs accompanying 
Why Our Laws Can't Nai 
Mare h 15 », Was par 
“Traces of liquor were 


the article, “* 
Drunk Drivers” 
tially captioned: 
found in the dead 
This statement was not correct 


stomach.” 
The driver 
ngrimson, 


driver's 


pictured was the late Stefan A 
of V 
that he had been drinking 

Maclean’s 


ancouver, and there was no evidence 


apologizes for 


warranted aspersion on the memory of a 


an un- 


young man described by those who kneu 


him as “very abstemious and of good 
character.” 
Lady(?) Thief 

The article “Confessions of Lady 
Smuggler’ (April 1) is probably in 


tended to be provocative. Apart from 
a protest against the misuse of the word 
“lady” (or, if it are we to 
speak also of lady murderesses? I 
have only two comments to make. The 
first is that this member of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor is a liar, and the 
second is that she is a thief. She ts a liar 


is correct, 


results of 





in answer to the customs officer's 
question, Have 
declare?” 
and she is a thief because she 
taxpayer 
Government must money 
get the money through 
or custom duties, then it must get it 
other way If my lady thief 
doesn’t pay her shot we have to pay it 
for her.—-D. S. C Kelowna 
BE. €. 


since, 
you anything to 


her answer is in the negative 
is petal 
The 
If it 
taxes 


from every in Canada. 
have 


doesn’t 
some 


atchpole, 


Pose Among the Posies 


I look at that poor green 


Every time 


house man on your March 15 cover | 
get another crick in my neck. I guess 


artist Arbuckle’s memory isn’t so good 
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on a 10-year reach or he would have 


remembered that the subject was smart 


enough to rest his head on something 


If Franklin disagrees, let him try to 
pose for 10° years F W Berry 
Rockcliffe P irk, Ont. 
@! have picked up the magazine a 
score of times and the more I look at it 
the March 15 cover the better I like 
it it is so “homey.” It has so muct 
human interest and seems to express 
such a contentment and satisfaction 
with life —sort of ‘‘God’s in His heaven 
all’s right with the world.”’ Congratula 
tions to Franklin Arbuckle — more 
power to him.—Agnes Rose, Toronto 
Frats for Females 

Do you suppose the fact that Edna 
Staebler (Editors’ Confidence, April 1 


and joined a fraternity 


to do 


went to Varsity 


could have anything with naming 


her pet male cat Minnie? If | 
had only known that I could have 
joined a fraternity I would have 
finished high school and gone in for 
“High Education Jacqueline Fell 
Port Arthur 

Keep calm—they are women’s frate? 
vities, same thing as sororities The 


Edi lors 


@! can’t remember ever having read 
a story that I really enjoyed more than 
Edna Staebler’s ‘“‘How to Live Without 
Wars Wedding 


and 


Rings” in your 
issue of April 1.--Charles S. Johnson 
Fleet, Alta 
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OIL CONVERSION BURNERS, 
ready for immediate installation in your present 
boiler or furnace, consistently save up to 25% 


or more on ordinary fuel costs 





HEAT WHERE IT COUNTS 


Note how the Timken 


Flame Oil burner puts the ame where 


close to the walls of the fir 


mum heating efficiency 


Mere’s YOUR Next Home Improvement 
—Really MODERN Automatic Meat! 





What do you expect a home Improve- 
ment to do for you? Increase your com- 
fort. of course! Ease your work! Better 
your living! 

Then get ready for a great new expert- 
Timken Silent Automatic Oil Heat! 
the thriftiest— 
home luxury of all! 
\ Timken Silent 
unit will give you perfect low-cost heating 


Ilere is erandest—and 


Automatic oil heating 





the slightest effort) on 


It will free vou forever 


comfort. without 


your part. from 
irksome fire-tending and damper-wateh- 
ing—put an end to all the dirt and work 


and worry of old-fashioned heating. 


Why Your Timken 


Automatic Authorized Dealer is 


Silent 
listed 


Phone him today 


wail? local 
in the “yellow pages.” 
and ask about easy payments—and one- 


° ' 
day installation! 


Silent Automa 


e-box 


t Wa 


it belongs 


for max 


25 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


| Silent AAlomalic 
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THE WRONG WEIGHT 


ever, gain weight as they grow older. 


As anyone could guess, the man on 
the scales weighs more than he should. 
Like a great many other Canadians 
who are overweight, his excess pounds 
may affect not only his appearance, 
but his health as well 


» 


How much should a person weigh? 
Some doctors say that proper weight 
at age 25 to 30 should be maintained 
throughout life. Most people, how- 


The average increase during or after 
middle age is about 15 pounds. ‘lo 
avoid this, it is wise to follow the doc- 
tor’s advice about diet, exercise, and 
living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is 
usually possible to reduce to proper 
weight simply and safely under medi- 


cal guidance. 


Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 


See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 


weight are due to overeating. Some 


cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 


doctor can determine whether or not 


Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
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In the 
Editors’ Confidence 





Our cover cameramen strike a pose. 


ECAUSE horse players are 

by nature fidgety people, 

given to doodling and eccen- 
tric behavior, Franklin Arbuckle 
attracted less attention last King’s 
Plate day than the man who was 
studiously filling in all the Os on 
his race card or the anxious bettor 
who was munching pencils from 
a well-tilled vest pocket. All 
Arbuckle was doing, of course, 
was roaming the lawns of Wood- 
bine, sketchbook in hand, in 
search of atmosphere and ideas 
for this issue’s cover. 

The atmosphere was as thick as 
the torn mutuel stubs. In fact, 
Arbuckle became so absorbed in 
sketching at the paddock before 
the second race that he completely 
forgot to put a bet down on a 
horse that caught his eye. 

“It won and paid quite a bit of 


to right are Gib Milne, free lance 
Hal Barkley, Toronto Star; John Boyd, Globe and Mail; Lou Turofsky, for the 
Jockey Club; Jim Lynch, Hamilton Spectator; Nels Quarrington, Toronto Telegram 


(Sure, sure, Arbuckle switched 
the part on Jim Lynch’s hair on 
purpose. ) 

And as for the man receiving 
the King’s Plate for 1950 from the 
Governor-General, Arbuckle says 
if he knew who that was he 
wouldn’t feel nearly so badly 
about missing out on No. 9. 


@ Phyllis Lee Peterson, who 
wrote “The Undertaker of Ste 
Angele,” on pages 18 and 19, is a 
Montreal housewife whose career 
as a short-story writer began in 
1948 when she made her first sale 
to Maclean’s. 

Recently she wrote us: ‘There 
are four red-letter days in my life 
my wedding day, the days my two 
sons were born and the February 
day when Maclean’s bought my 
first short story. 





M 


you have complications that require food that might otherwise turn into 


special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 


money, 10 to one, in fact. It was “IT am a Montrealer born and 


No. 9,” Arbuckle reported. bred (Montreal High School and 
McGill) and before I was married 


fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 








lose, and advise approved methods by 


which you can lose it safely. 


Follow your doctor’s advice about 


diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more rapid 
loss may fail to provide food elements 


the body needs. 


So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 


tor’s supervision, 


COPYRIGHT CANADA, 19% ~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan. Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


and safe in your reducing program. 


Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. ‘his can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine, 

For more facts about overweight, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.”’ For 
example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 
menus and caloric values of nearly 
300 toods. 





a 
Please send me a copy of | te 

your free booklet, entitled | 

“Overweight and Under- | <a 

weight’, )0-M a= 
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The idea for the cover picture 
showing the presentation of this 
year’s guineas was a_ byproduct 
of a certain amount of frustration 
and pique on the part of our artist. 
He found when he strolled over to 
the winner’s circle after the Plate 
that even by standing on tiptoe 
he couldn’t get a good look at the 
proceedings because of the Press 
photographers. It was then that 
he was struck with the idea of 
making the photographers part of 
the picture. 

They co-operated by posing for 
the photograph you see at the top 
of this page. As you'll notice the 
group was rearranged on the can- 
vas and the photograph was used 
only to help Arbuckle in painting 
their features. For instance, Jim 
Lynch has been moved from the 
right to the left side of the picture, 
and John Boyd, left foreground, 
has been pulled back a step so that 
only his camera (he makes them 
himself) and his hands are in 
view. 


I wrote for the radio. For a while 
after | was married all the writing 
I did was for the Births column 

“Tl believe Canadian writers are 
fortunate in the encouragement 
they receive from Canadian edi 
tors. Look what they did for me.’ 


@ Bruce Hutchison, who writes 
about the Fraser on pages 8 and 9 
has a book about the river coming 
out in the fall under the banner of 
Rinehart and Co., New York. 
Hutchison wrote us from his 
“The article 
except for a few lines of descrip 


home in Victoria: 


tion from the book manuscript, is 
a completely new job. So far as | 
know, no one has written a book 
or even an article about the Fraser 
before, attempting to explain its 
great place in our history and its 
potentialities. So far, Canada has 
turned a blind eye to a great fea- 
ture of Canadian life. If I can 
open that eye a little I shall be 
satisfied.” 
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FROM THE 
2 ton range 











In every size, GMC leads—with top per- 
formance at lowest cost...with all the 
features that matter ...with more safety 
and convenience ...longer life and less 
servicing! And, to top it all, GMC gives you 
improved, more powerful, valve-in-head 
engines—engineered for peak perform- 
ance! Call on your GMC Dealer! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE! 
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GENERALGQ ELECTRIC 
WASHER 


} 
\ 
‘ 
e Your heaviest washes will be handled with ease, delicate fabrics with ( ; fs) 


care. In the C.G.E. tradition of constant effort to produce an even better 





product 30 new improvements have been built into this G-E Washer, 
making it a marvel of speed, safety and efficiency 





, See this efficient work and time-saver demonstrated soon at your 
local G-E Dealer. The price ot the model illustrated is $189.50. Other 
models from $139.50. Budget terms can be arranged. 





DAILY DIPPER . . . smal! tub G-E ACTIVATOR .. . gives WRINGER . . Stops at the ADJUSTABLE TIMER . . . gives LONG SKIRT . . . gives modern, 

with built-in Activator, fits in positive ,‘‘Quick-Clean”’, 3-zone slightest ‘instinctive’ pull you new convenience, regulates streamlined - to - the - floor ap 4 
, side regular washer. Ideal for washing action soaking single contro! starts and stops washing time from one to fif pearance . . . conceals mech q 
: small daily washes. Saves flexing, gently scrubbing... . rolls. Safe and easy to use teen minutes. It can also be anism, and safeguards playing 

soap... hot water... time gets clothes clean, fast does 90 of the lifting too set for continuous operation children from the moving parts. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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By JIM COLEMAN 


O YOU want to win the King’s Plate? (Pardon 

me if I don’t laugh too loudly—I’m afraid 

of bursting my stitches.) Don’t try it, please! 
Take up some nice, inexpensive hobby such as 
collecting Ming vases or Persian tapestries. Permit 
me to speak to you from the abysmal depths 
of my experience. 

I, too, once attempted to win the King’s Plate. 
All that the effort cost me was about $7,000 in cash, 
most of my hair and the trust of my wife and 
children. Although the scars have become mere 







GILBERT A. MILNE AND TUROFSKY 


Coleman chews on a cigar as Leonforte (No. 2) tucks in behind the leaders first time round in the 1947 Plate 
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streaks of white even now it is necessary for me to moderate 1ece ve’d never taken a cracl 
visit the Red Cross filling station every two weeks the King’s Plate } the greatest prize in 
to receive my injection of blood plasma. Canadian 1 

At that, I was lucky. Some men have spent One day, in a Toronto hote was lunching with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to win R. James Speer the celebrated horse breeder 
North America’s oldest horse race. For their pains ind racing ¢ rom Winnipeg. Under verbal 
they have acquired gastric ulcers as large as dinner prodding Speers admitted that he ild perhaps be 


plates. If you’re going to compete successfully in persuaded to yeal ¢ colt by Brooms out of 
this particular turf league you'll need a million Donna Jul Ove offee cups he sold that 
dollars, an overabundance of patience and more colt for $1,001 Why could the whitefish have 


than your rightful share of good luck been tainted so that vould be stricken by 
Permit me to take you back to the beginning of ptomaine poisor 

this sad business. (The editors should border this This colt was give { e of Leonforte, to 

story in mourning black. commemorate the ¢ f a Sicilia 
It was the spring of 1945. My father and I had mountain town My ye rer brother had been 

campaigned a rather modest stable of horses with decorated as a result ( tinue n page 6t 


Fame and solvency were in his grasp 


as the gate sprang for Canada’s greatest horse 


race. The colt’s name was Leonforte 





Ask what happened and he'll show you his scars 











The lordly lonely Fraser guards a 
treasure of hydro power that makes 
millions in gold, salmon and 
timber look like small change. It 
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THE FRASER — Rich River of Fury 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 





N THE spring of 1792 a leaky schooner, under 
command of a sick Spaniard named Don Jose 
Maria Narvaez and sailed by a crew of 30 

starving Mexican peons, was wallowing up the gulf 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 
Narvaez, like Drake, Cook, Bering and many 
others, was looking for the Northwest Passage. 

No passage was found but as Narvaez’ schooner 
suddenly cut across a sharp line of green water and 
entered a vast smear of muddy brown he knew he 
was riding on the outwash of a great unmapped 
river. The Fraser had been discovered. Yet only 
in the last year, more than a century and a half 
after Narvaez blundered on the river’s mouth, have 
men glimpsed the full extent of that discovery. 

Among the mountains and lakes of the Coast 
Range, some 400 miles north of the scene of 
Narvaez’ discovery, engineers are now exploring 
the ultimate treasure of the Fraser richer than 
its original gold, its salmon hordes, timber or farm 
lands. To generate power for the largest aluminum 
plant in the world some of the Fraser’s headwaters 
will be diverted by a 10-mile tunnel straight to the 
sea. When a portion of the tributary Nechako 
drops down half a mile through the turbines it will 
give Canada a million and a half new horsepower 
of electricity, British Columbia its first heavy 
manufacturing industry. 

This is only the beginning. What 
Narvaez, the gold miners, the steamboat men, the 
railway builders nor the Fathers of Confederation 
could guess the engineers have now revealed the 
Fraser is the largest untapped source of power 
left in America, must become the central engine 
of new industry beyond present calculation and 
is not unlikely in time to shift the economic 
balance of Canada. 


neither 


Destiny in a Roaring Canyon 


FINHE FRASER is more than a reservoir of power. 

Like the St. Lawrence it is one of the primary 
economic and political facts of Canadian life. From 
1608, when Champlain raised his Habitation beside 
the rock of Quebec, Canada was built on the east by 
the St. Lawrence. From the end of the 18th century 
onward Canada was built by the Fraser on the 
west. Without the Fraser there would be no 
Canada as we know it. 

It was the gold of the Fraser’s sand bars which 
brought the first miners west of the Rockies and 
turned them intosettlers to people British Columbia. 

It was on the Fraser in comic-opera fashion 
but with decisive results that the power of 
Britain collided with the Manifest Destiny of the 
United States. 

When Canada, fearing that northward thrust, 
decided to spread Confederation to the western 
ocean on the tracks of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Fraser, and the Fraser alone, pro- 
vided a practical route through the massive coastal 
mountains. Since there was no other outlet close 
to the American border only the Fraser, with its 
railway, could anchor the boundary line, a few miles 
south, on the 49th parallel. As surely as on the 
placid St. Lawrence the destiny of transcontinental 
Canada was sealed within the dark, roaring canyon 
of the Fraser. 

Every Canadian schoolboy knows about the 
St. Lawrence, its battles, songs and legends. The 


Fraser, ferocious, untamed, has never 


communicated its secrets to man, has never ceased 


lonely, 
to war against him. It crushes his vessels, chews 
away his bridges, heaves ils avalanches on his 
fragile railways, gnaws out his plots of habitable 
land, overwhelms his dikes, silts up his harbors 
and awaits the day of his going. 

Though it has seen Indian massacres, the march 
of madmen ravening after its gold, millionaires, 
stagecoach bandits, soldiers, statesmen, dance-hall 
girls and even a pack train of camels, the Fraser 
has produced no poetry, no song, no legendry nor 
even a recognizable type of riverman. Its passen- 
gers have been forgotten as if the river could not 
tolerate their fame. From the beginning the Fraser 
has been man’s enemy. It remains one of Canada’s 
greatest untold stories. 

On the map it lies like a gigantic S, nearly 700 
miles from end to end, almost the exact parallel of 
the Columbia but farther north. It rises along the 
Alberta-British Columbia border, 250 miles west of 
Edmonton, and first heads northwest, in the 
direction of Alaska. After 150 miles it turns in its 
tracks and pours almost due south for 350 miles 
through the Cariboo country. Just when it looks 
as if it is going to flow into the United States it 
takes another abrupt turn to the west, skirts within 
10 miles of the international boundary, and reaches 
the sea at the edge of Vancouver. 

From the Canadian National Railway you can 
see its birthplace among the central Rockies in the 
swamps of the Yellowhead Pass. There a moose 
can stand astride a current which, at Vancouver, 
can float an ocean liner. 

A few miles from the swamps the Fraser has 
swelled into a chattering mountain stream, milky 
with glacial water, and is moving steadily north- 
ward, faster and fiercer with every mile. On this 
torrent, in the late autumn of 1862, the Overlanders 
rafts which carried them 


launched the flimsy 





Spawning salmon fight the Fraser's rapids. A concrete fishway helps get them through Hell's Gate. 


around the big bend and to the gold fields of 


Cariboo, in central British Columbia Having 


walked across the continent (among them a woman 
with three children at her heels and a fourth to be 
born at the end of the journey) they slid down the 
Fraser, starved and half frozen, many drowning 
in the cauldron of the Grand Canyon. But not one 
of them found a trace of the gold which enriched so 
many others 

At the northward peak of the big bend Alexander 
Mackenzie crossed the watershed which separates 
Arctic, 
sailed down the westert in his) birchbark 
Bella Coola on 
betwee ' t are now Van 
Chere, on July 22. 1793 


the Fraser from the wat lowing to the 
canoe, cut overland and re 
the coast, midway 
couver and Prince Rupert 
he scrawled his name on the sea rocks. the first 
white man to cross America Che Fraser had 
carried the British flag to the Pacific 

Continued on page 44 


Swinging south, the 





Never tamed, the Fraser swoops down from the 
Rockies to swamp houses and wreck railways 
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He was young in years but wise in the ways of women, 


| leaned over and whispered, 
“Marry me, Vivian — now!” 
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so he played it safe, smart and light. That was his philosophy for love. After a lot of fun he ended up with his 


heart untouched, in one piece, and wrapped in shiny Cellophane 





By DORIS McCUBBIN 


HAT DAY began like any other day except 

that when Hanson brought in the mail she 

was wearing a new blouse with a plunging 
neckline. It wasn’t the thing for an office and I 
didn’t like it. Hanson had a nice profile and good 
legs. She said she had taken the job as my secretary 
at Rodgers and Kennedy in Toronto because she 
thought she might get a chance to write advertising 
copy. I had hired her because she was a good 
secretary. Sometimes I thought she just wanted to 
get married to some wealthy client, or perhaps an 
account executive like me. 

I said good morning curtly and checked the mail. 
Routine stuff. I dictated two replies. There was a 
meeting about the Whitefoam Flour account at 
10.30. I was just about to leave for the meeting 
when Frank, the new copywriter we had hired on 
the Lyle and Matson account, poked his head 
around the door. He asked if he could see me for a 
minute. He said he had a new idea for the closing 
commercial on the Wednesday night show. I 
noticed that he was wearing a pick-and-pick suit 
like mine and he had begun parting his hair in the 
middle the way I did. 

His careful imitation of me was irritating. I 
glanced over his copy quickly, then tossed it across 
the desk to him. ‘“‘Good idea—ten years ago,”’ I 
said. His smile vanished and he was just another 
big kid trying to get along in advertising. I was 
a little sorry I had been so hard on him. 

When I got back to the office after the meeting 


we 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 


from 
Sandra 


there two calls for me one 


Sandra and the other from Charlie Tighe 
had been calling me regularly the 
weeks. She was something rather special in a dark 
I decided 


were waiting 


for last three 
sultry way, and she had a lot of money 
to let Sandra wait 

Charlie Tighe was a different matter. He was 


He and I had 
started out together at Chambers and Longstreet 


running a publicity business now 


I suppose you'd call Charlie my oldest friend. | 

got Hanson to ring him 
‘Hello, Jack,”’ he said 
“Fine, fine, Charlie.” 
“Got some news for you, Jack.”’ 


“How’s the boy?” 


“Good thing. What do you know? 

“It’s about an old flame of yours 
Vivian Bradley.” 

Everything seemed to stop for a few seconds 


Vivian 


Then I heard the clatter of Hanson’s typewriter 
from the outside office. 
“Oh,” I said, striving to keep my voice natural 
“‘What about her?’’ 
“Getting a divorce. Heard it from Jimmy Bailey 
He works for the same company as her husband 
Yeah— it’s all up. you 
like to know.”’ 
‘Well thanks 
casual. 
Charlie should know how much I still cared 
Vivian. 
name. 
Charlie chuckled, ‘Thought it might be wort! 
your while to go around and console her, Jackie boy 
I always figured you missed the boat there.”’ 


blown Thought 


might 
thanks, Charlie.”’ I tried to sound 
It irritated me to know that someone like 
about 


It even irritated me to hear him say her 


There was a long ence coul 


» to sa\ | 


inything 
Charlie, do you mi I | vevo 1 tony 
from New York \ 1 thnanks wan 


coming in 


I hung up 


Suddenly I knew I had to ge VAN i told 
Hanson I had beet lled ou ind would probably 
be gone ill day. I had oOuple of appo tments tor 
that afternoon 1} rd her d I to cancel the 
first one as I left 

It was drizzling slightly re l Lep pe ou ict 
It gave everything a newly pe hed loo ind 1 
took me all the w icK to mother early pri 
day in 1938 in ‘Toronto 

WAS 24 ther 1 vyood-looking Kid with a cowlict 

it the back of my head and a nice smile I wa 
irying hard to polish off all the marks of the little 
Saskatchewan town where I had been raised 

I hadn't done badly in Toronto I had ple nty ol 
drive and I was keen terribly keen I did a stint 
in a broker's office, then worked into advertising 
When I met Vivian I had just been employed tn the 
sales promotion department at the Ch imbers and 
Longstreet store and my bo wa man called 
lrammle 

Trammle wa it fort te ind fe vas the first 
really high-pressure persor l ever knew Charl 
lighe ind I had been hired to assist him and we 
iped him in actions, speech and dress. We took to 
wearing detachable collars, narrow-brimmed hats 
and silk four-in-hand tr We worked hard at 
trying to look like advertising met 

Trammle used to get a lot of phone calls fron 


women. and I think that impressed Charli 


is much as his executive ability lrammle had 
theory about womer Thev’'re like streetcars,”” he 
used to say Another along every minute. Don't 
get yourself tied up, kid. Marriage is all right bach 
on the farm, but here it out-dated the taff 
pull You travel faster one and have a ik 
more fun.” 

I listened to ‘I iy ' and 
certainly wanted t ! {have fu 

Charlie and I did ! ke abbing 
customers con 1 tine tore d asking them 
for ideas for improvement. We checked the number 
ot people who looked t A iow displays gave 
the staff pep tall ! arranged give-away scheme 
for children to bring their mothers in on Saturday 
mornings 

We kept nger he idvertising too ind 
that’s how I met \ We'd had three weeks of 
hot damp Indian summer ind to Trammile the 
selling word was ‘cool Kivery clerk was instructed 
to sell the customer “coolnes Kvery ad had to 
have “cool” some here in the heading 

rrammile had left the office early that afternoon 
ind I checked the proof Perspiration was trickling 
down my back as my eve fell on an ad for hats 
Chere was no “cool n the heading. I grabbed the 
phone and asked for the copywriter who wrote the 


A low polite VOICE ked what I wanted 

Are you the copywriter in charge of writing 
millinery = iwked i the rat-a-tat fashion of 
l'rammle 

Yes ny tne voice vid ( ontinies np ~ 
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By EVA-LIS WUORIO 





For Maclean’s of June 1, 1948, Eva-Lis wrote “We Can’t Go Back,” telling of the arrival of 


431 DP’s. Now she’s checked on one family to see if their hopeful dreams are coming true 


And a second- 
story flat in western Toronto. Their two 
children Barbara and Mark | fit in fine at 

the Dewson Street Public School. They’re dreaming 


HE Zarambas have a car now. 


of a home of their own, maybe with a small 
garden, in their land of promise. 

When I visited them recently there was in the 
handshaking and the smiles at the top of the dark 
stair a shared memory of a day in April 1948 when 
I met them at the dock in Halifax. The Zarambas 
DP’s, just off the Marine Falcon, straight 
from a German displaced persons camp. 

I traveled with them from Halifax to Quebec 
City, talked with them, heard their story, what 
they hoped for in their new land. Then I wrote 
about them in Maclean’s (“We Can’t Go Back,” 
1948). Now, two years later, I wanted to 


had happened to the Zarambas in 


were 


June 1, 
know what 
Canada. 
The family I met on that Halifax dock consisted 
of a tall, lean, Warsaw lawyer named Jan Zaramba, 
his vivacious though harassed dark-eyed wife 
Alina, and two children, Maciej, 7, and Bashia, 9. 
Both Zaramba and his wife were thin, tired, 
somewhat nervous after the years of war, prison 


camps and homelessness. The children were quiet 


and well-mannered, whispering in Polish and 
German, the two languages they knew. Their 
clothes were neat but worn, obviously often 


washed and attended to with careful needle. Their 
worldly goods had dwindled through the war years 
to a couple of suitcases and bundles. 

They'd suffered too much, they’d been hungry, 


SCHOOLDAYS are happy for the young Zarambas. 
Barbara (at board) learns her fourth tongue. 


PHOTOS BY NOTT & MERRILL 


afraid, hopeless. homeless, cold and disappointed 
too much, and for too long, to really care what 
happened next. They were people who didn’t 
particularly want anything except bread, and a 
bed to sleep in. Though they didn’t say that. If 
they said anything it would be the words Canadian 
scrutineers and welfare workers in Germany had 
“Canada, Land of Oppor- 
They knew 


donated them, about 


tunity; Canada, Land of Promise.” 
that was expected of them and they were well- 
mannered people. 

But, really, all they wanted was to be left alone, 
not to be called out in numbers, to find themselves 
again as individuals and see whether they could 
get along with what was left of the persons they 
used to be before the war. 

When Jan greeted me at the top of the stair in 
his new home I noticed at once how nice he looked. 
Even two years ago when his clothes were shabby 
with much wearing they had looked immaculate. 
Now his white shirt was fresh and crisp, his long- 
fingered hands were as clean as a doctor’s, his 
shoes brushed shiny. His wife Alina joined us in a 
white blouse, a skirt, and a smile. 

We went into their bedroom. The Zarambas 
rent a bedroom and kitchen and have bathroom 
facilities. 

“Barbara and Mark will be in soon,”’ Alina said. 
“They want to meet you again, too. They are 
down the street, at a neighbor’s, with their friends.”’ 

“Wasn’t it Bashia and Maciej?” I asked. “On 
the train?”’ 


They laughed. ‘Yes, but we have two little 


ZARAMBAS' used car was a splurge, but it gets 
them out in the country from their tiny flat. 





Bashia really is the pet ms 


Canadians now. 
for Barbara, which is a name we have in Poland 
too. At school they find it easier to be Barbara and 
Mark.”’ 

The children go to the Dewson Street Public 
School around the corner, I learned. Jan works asa 
laborer in the Edison electric appliances plant 
Alina has a job in the adjustment department of 
Simpson’s department store. ‘The four of them 
share the bedroom, the children sleeping on a 
couch, In the small kitchen which Jan has painted 
red and Polish 
another’s way in the evenings, children with their 


white colors) they get in one 
paints and schoolbooks, Jan with his paper or 
photographic and Alina at 
making. 

So, obviously,the Zarambas have bread and place 


materials, supper- 


to sleep. And, you say, what are their hopes ind 
expectations now? 

But we'll start from the beginning. 

When the Zarambas came to Canada 
them hitter trek that 
reserve officer in the Polish Army, on the day 
Germany invaded Poland. Alina and baby Barbara 
(Mark was born a few 
country. 
apartment house employing a maid and a nurse-girl 
and spending summers and holidays at. the chateaux 
and mountain villas of relatives and friends. 


behind 


was a began for Jan, a 


months later) left for the 
Until then they had lived in a modern 


War, fear, imprisonment, lost addresses, search, 
and final reunion in 1945, an escape from Poland, 
and then life in DP camps in Germany, were finally 


Continued on page 71 





MARBLES tourney finds Mark (with fur collar) 
mixing freely. But he dislikes schoolyard fights. 
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A HOME OF THEIR OWN is still a dream to the Zarambas. Lawyer Jan works on an assembly line, his wife helps finances with a job at Simpson's. 
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AT OTTAWA 


The Immigration Slump 


LONDON LETTER 











MILLER 
Young criminals in Britain learn more than 


citizenship in the Borstal reformatories. 


Bring Back 
The Birch 


By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


REGRET that in this letter I must draw 

a picture of the Old Country which is 

anything but pleasant to gaze upon. In 
fact, so serious is the subject that both Houses 
of Parliament, as well as the third parliament 
of the Press, are hotly debating it. 

Every day newspapers carry stories of brutal 
crimes against women. It is said that actually 
the numbers are no greater than two years 
ago but the element of violence shows a sinister 
increase. The worst feature of these assaults 
is that many of them are committed by boys 
from 15 to 17. 

At once the apologists will say that if you 
teach men to kill in battle you cannot expect 
them to revert automatically to the normal 
standards of citizenship. Particularly, it is 
argued that the commandos were actually 
trained on the basis of gangsterism as laid down 
by Al Capone and his contemporaries of the 
underworld. Discipline gave way to individual- 
ism in commando training. Each man was 
a killer and each man made his own laws. 

That seemed a comforting explanation inas- 
much as it revealed a temporary situation 
which would pass and we heard it expounded 
by wise men of the law and of government. 
But the Lord Chief Justice blew it sky-high 
by stating that in all the assault cases in 1949 
only one was an ex-commando and only a tiny 
fraction were ex-servicemen 

The apologists then shifted ground, and this 


time the ground was firmer. They pointed 





By THE MAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 


EMEMBER the Mainguy report 

last fall on the Royal Canadian 

Navy? Because it had some sharp 
criticism of the ‘Nelson tradition” a good 
many people thought it was anti-British. Appar- 
ently the British did not think so. After some 
Royal Navy people read it they recommended to 
the Admiralty that it be printed for circulation 
among all ranks of the British Navy. 

So far as is known here the Admiralty has not 
decided yet whether to print a special edition. 
But last month it did ask our National Defense 
Department for 200 copies. Evidently London 
believes that Admiral Mainguy’s recommendations 
on Navy education, discipline and officer and man 
relationship are worth serious attention in any- 
body’s fleet. 

* * * 
.\ JITHOUT any change in Canadian immigra- 
tion policy we seem to be taking in only 
about half as many people as last year and about a 
third of what we received the year before. The 
immigrants aren’t coming any more. 

In 1948 Canada took in 125,414 immigrants from 
all countries. Last year this total dropped to 
95,215. In the first two months of 1950 only 
12,379 arrived compared with 21,546 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Immigration from the British Isles has fallen 
even more steeply. Less than half as many Britons 
came to Canada in 1949 as in 1948; this year the 
arrivals for January and February were only 40°; 
of 1949. 

Currency restrictions, of course, are the most 
visible difficulty. British immigrants are allowed 
only $3,000 apiece and that must be spread over 


| 





h four years, $750 a year. French can g 
: only $350 per family 

However, this is not the whole stor 
The Netherlands permits emigrants 
take only $100 yet the Dutch immigration this 
year will be 10,000, rather higher than previou 
years. The reason is that the Dutch Governme: 
really wants people to emigrate, organizes ai 
encourages them, while virtually all other Europea 
governments want their people to stay home 

‘You feel a bit of a coward leaving Britain now 
one British immigrant said. ‘‘There’s such a lot 
to be done at home.” 

That point also has its practical side — there's 
job for everybody in Britain today, while Canada 
officially admits 375,000 unemployed. Canadia: 
immigration officers in Britain have to answer 
other embarrassing questions, too: What’s the 
Canadian health insurance scheme? What about 
old-age pensions? What sort of help does a farmer 
get in buying seed? In marketing? What protec 
tion against crop failure? 

The British Government does give a certain 
amount of encouragement to selected emigrants 
for Australia, but Australia’s inside the sterling 
area. The manpower is not really lost to the 
British economy. Britain does not want her people 
to move into the dollar zone. an attitude Canadian 
officials think to be shortsighted, but which they 
can understand. 

As for DP’s, who formed a large fraction of the 
non-British immigration in previous years, no 
groups have come to Canada so far in 1950. The 
flow has dwindled to a trickle of relatives coming 
to join those already here. Canadian employers 


no longer need to import Continued on page 82 
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to the fact that there are still many thousands deli 
of deserters who are unable to get ration cards inch 
and have, therefore, been driven underground. D 
From small infringements of the law they have will 
i progressed to larger ones. ‘The failure of the Zea! 
' Government to grant an amnesty has turned colo 
them into criminals. H 
; I was more impressed by this argument when bec: 
| a year or so ago I was asked by the governor reac 
of Pentonville Prison to address about 600 fave 
| prisoners. To my astonishment I noticed that Britain considers her people lost when they move into the dollar zone. one 
at the front there were two rows of smart, mor 
good-looking Continued on page 26 ‘I 
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Dredging every court in the U. K. the News Of The World solemnly presents the details that other papers won't touch. 





The upper classes get a roasting. 


lt Tells All Every Sunday 


Selling sex on the Sabbath boomed the News Of The World to the world’s largest 


circulation. Even the King reads this newspaper which also crusades for Empire 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


EXT Sunday morning the News Of The 
N World the most widely read and highly 
respected scandal sheet on earth— will be 
four British homes, 


delivered to three out of 


including Buckingham Palace. 


Days or weeks later copies of the same issue 


will arrive by the thousand in Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and British 
colonies all over the globe. 

How many will 
because nobody knows exactly what proportion of 
readers in the United Kingdom forward 
favorite week-end literature to relatives here. But 


reach Canada is’ uncertain 


one circulation man in London puts the figure at 
more than 100,000. 
The late R. 


Power Berrey, a mountainous, 


their 


flamboyant, pageantry-loving journalist wHo was 
associated with the paper throughout his colorful 
life, once wrote: “‘My father, on his shooting trips 
in Western Canada, often, after reaching a hunting 
hut at nightfall, found a copy of the News Of The 
World carefully folded under a stone, and over the 
camp fire would spend hours before turning i 
reading about the Old Country.” 

Today the circulation of the News Of The World 
which has been called ‘‘a yellow rag,”’ “‘the bulwar! 
of British faith,” 
call to loyalty,” 
mirror of the greatest 


“a prurient gossip,” “a clarion 
“‘a lascivious trumpet,” and “‘the 
race in history,” exceed 


8 millions. This gives it the world’s greatest 
newspaper circulation. 

Its nearest British rivals for size are The People, 
a working-class bumblebee organ (4,670,756), and 
the Sunday Pictorial, a_ left-wing 


loid (4,006,241 
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Dennison: A trail 
of 400 wolf skulls. 


HILLER WOLF OF 
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THE CARIBOO 


This is the paw print, drawn 
actual size, of a giant wolf, 
perhaps seven feet long, now 
raiding Rich Hobson's ranch. 


This frontier murderer, who specializes in eating his victims alive, is slaughtering moose, 


deer and cattle. But he lives in fear of Dan Dennison, who'd rather kill wolves than eat 


By RICHMOND P. HOBSON 


~\ U'T of the ice-caked regions that border the Bering Sea a 
savage horde of shaggy-haired black and grey killers, with 
bearlike heads and long hooked fangs, is moving relentlessly 


south seeking the warm flesh of Canada’s great game herds. 
The advance guard of the northern wolf, the largest and most 


ferocious canine breed in existence, is seeping down out of the 


Yukon and Northwest Territories into central British Columbia 
and Alberta. 

Men who live in the backlands estimate that during the past 
10 years northern wolves have killed, crippled and worried to 
death three quarters of the moose population in central and 
northern B. C.; the once great caribou herds have been more 
than cut in half, and deer and mountain sheep have been elimin- 
ated altogether in many areas. The wolf threatens to extermin- 
ate our big game and wipe the northern cattle herds off the 
range. 

British Columbia ranchers for years watched the wolf menace 
growing, did their best by trap and poison and gun to keep the 


* 


invader out, but again and again saw their stock killed 

mutilated. Finally their howls were heard in the B. C. G 
Department and the Legislature voted $145,000 for the co! 
of predatory animals. So a wolf hunter was wanted TI 
Inspector Walter Gill, who’s in charge of the B. C. interior 
the Game Department, heard of Dan Dennison. 

I knew about Dan Dennison. I knew that in the 1947 winter 
had killed 18 wolves in the Fort Fraser district. I knew, too, \ 
Dan would rather kill wolves than eat. , 

It was a dangerously cold night in 1924 on the frozen sh 
of Lesser Slave Lake in northern Alberta when 12-year-old | 
Dennison first heard the cries of a pack of northern wolves mak 
a kill. He was a green kid then, just arrived from Oregon. 
older brother Tom had taken him along om the semimont 
snowshoe circuit of his trapline. 

If there is a sound more brutal and terrifying than a pack 
northern wolves gnashing live bones in their teeth. gurg! 
blood in their throats, coughing and wailing into the night, I do 
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want to hear it. That’s what young Dan heard that 
night. Rising above the ghastly noises made by 
the wolf pack drifted the cries of a cow moose being 
eaten alive. 

At daybreak the man and boy shuffled out on 
their snowshoes in the direction of the battle. A 
15-minute walk brought them to a small blood- 
spattered opening where the snow was packed 
cement hard by the plate-sized paws of many 
wolves. 

‘Tom, who had been breaking trail, had stopped 
abruptly and was raising gun to shoulder when 
Dan pulled up beside him. 

The boy cried out in horror. Not 50 yards away, 
on the far side of the clearing, was the moose. It 
was a young cow. She was down on her haunches 
trying to drag herself forward with her front feet. 
She had been partially disemboweled, the meat 
stripped from her hindquarters, her ears and part 
of her nose eaten away. 

Otf to one side of her, lying on a great red smear 
across the snow, was one small hoof and part of the 
head of her calf. 

The dying cow made a last mighty effort to get 
to her feet, and a low moan grated from her throat 
before the shot from Tom’s gun ended her terrible 


ordeal. 


Bleached Bones Mark His Trail 


| AN slumped down on a frozen log and for a 
moment put his head between his hands. 
‘Tom spoke unemotionally. *“‘Don’t take it too 

hard—it happens often. The devils will eat on 

them while they’re still alive. Unless they hit the 
heart or the jugular the poor critters can live for 


days.” 

Dan didn’t answer, but when he got to his feet 
he had decided on his life’s work. 

Today, 25 years later, square-jawed, black- 
haired Dan Dennison, a clean-cut, hard-muscled 
man of 37, is still carrying out that resolve. 

His official title is ‘‘Provincial Predatory Animal 
Hunter.”” The area he covers via saddle horse, jeep, 
dog team and airplane spreads from the east end 
of Francois Lake, in central British Columbia, to 
the Alberta border, and fans out northward to the 
Yukon boundary -a vast, only partially explored 
wilderness split by unmapped mountain ranges, 
where unnamed lakes echo the honk of geese, the 
grunt of the moose and the wail of the wolf. 

Since that winter in 1924 Dennison’s relentless 
wolf-killing trails have zigzagged across lonely 
traplines from the frozen lands on Alberta’s rim to 
the headwaters of the Nechako, in British Colum- 
bia. ‘The landmarks and the blazes that mark 
his back trail are the bleached bones and the 
gleaming skulls of more than 400 northern wolves. 

For years before his official appointment he 
leased gutted traplines in wolf-infested areas, 
poisoned, snared and trapped the roving packs, 
while he and his family lived off wild game and 
the $10 to $25 bounties he collected on the dead 
wolves. 

The northern wolf, probably a cross between the 
Siberian and the Barren Lands wolf, runs in three 
colors, black, brown and grey, with the black 
becoming more predominant each year. Long 
shaggy hair adds to the impress 9n of his enormous 
size. 

The biggest wolf officially recorded was killed by 
Frank Bedingfield near High River, Alta. It pulled 
the scale at the Bar U Ranch down to 217 pounds. 
But I’m sure bigger wolves have been killed and 
never weighed. 

Last spring Harry Taylor and Harold Quinn shot 
a pack of eight northern wolves on the ice of 
‘T’chentlo Lake, north of Fort St. James. The leader 
of the pack measured over seven and a half feet 
from tip to tip. His fangs were an inch and a half 
long. 

The northern wolf’s head is long, wide between 
the eyes, tapering to viselike jaws with long hooked 
fangs. These wide-backed jaws can lock together, 
and the hooked teeth hold hard and fast to rip a 
horse, a cow or a moose from stem to stern. The 
jaw also can unlock Continued on page 34 
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The Undertaker of Ste. Angel 


and a red mouth made for love. No wonder the sad undertaker tried to take 


affair of the coffin that brought laughter and love and life to the village 


By PHYLLIS LEE PETERSON 


for the fishing, m’sieu. You will find it good 

here, very good. I myself know of a lake 
beyond the next range where the trout fight each 
other for the hook. Ah, m’sieu. It is a good thing 
for you that you stopped at the Pension Labelle 
when the season is slack and I have the time. We 
will go to that lake tomorrow. 

But assuredly, you can buy fishing supplies in 
the village. If you will pass down the road there 
and turn to the left at the filling station, you 
will find all you need in Simard’s general store. 
We have everything in Ste. Angele des Chénes. 
Everything, that is, except an undertaker. You 
will pardon me, m’sieu. It is an old joke we have 
here in the parish, a story that hinges on a coffin... 

You are interested? Bien, draw up a chair 
while those of the kitchen prepare your supper. 

It happened many years ago, before the skiers 
discovered their sport, so that the village was not 
as you see it now. There were no ski tows cut out 
of the hills, no brightly painted lodges clustered 
around the slopes, but only the whitewashed 
farmhouses standing in their fields and the old 
church at the crossroads and Simard’s store with 
the post office there to remind us of the world 
outside. Ste. Angele des Chénes was just another 
Laurentian village then, peaceful and quiet. 


Yi YOU have come to Ste. Angele des Chénes 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. WINTER 


Me, I was glad it was like that. For the 
first big war was over and I had come back here 
to my petite patrie witha few bright ribbons on my 
chest and this empty sleeve you see. Oui, m’sieu. 
I was four years with the Fusiliers. When you say 
that in Quebec, you stand straight 

I found that Ste. Angele des Chénes had not 
forgotten Joe Laporte and they made me their 
postmaster, which is a position of some responsi- 
bility as you will understand. Also the widow 
Labelle remembered me well and allowed me to 
court her as I did when I had two arms to slide 
around her firm waist. She was something, that 
Marie Labelle! Plump like a little partridge, with 
shining black hair and a red mouth made for love 
A woman of maturity like scarlet fruit ripe for 
the picking 

I am an old man now, m’sieu, but the thought 
of her still sends the hot blood through my veins. 

She led me a dance, that one. Perhaps it was 
that she was a woman of wealth, for old Hector 
had left her the hotel here and seventy-five arpents 
of land as well. And perhaps it was that marriage 
with a_ simple 
attractive as freedom to coquette with the suitors 
who came to her door. I do not know, for who can 
read a woman’s heart? I know only that I was 
well enough content there in the peace of the 
quiet countryside. I looked after the mail in 
Simard’s store while the old men sat about the 
stove and the 


one-armed soldier was not as 


Continued on page 39 
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Ottawan Robert Fontaine goes backstage in New York to tip Johnny Stewart on how to play Bibi Bonnard, the dreaming youngster of ‘‘The Happy Time.” 


THE HAPPY TIMES 
OF 
ROBERT FONTAINE 


Dear Maclean’s. — Here’s the story about that Canadian who parlayed his first 
book into a nonstop radio serial and a smash hit on Broadway. It should be 


authentic — he wrote it himself. | mailed it myself though. — James Dugan 


Maclean’s Magazine, 
181 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


March 1, 195 


Mr. James Dugan, 
305 East 94th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


How about looking into a piece for us on Rober 


Fontaine, the Canadian whose ‘‘The Happy Tim: 
is a Rodgers & Hammerstein hit on Broadway”? 
have a hunch it will make a good article f 
Maclean’s. Fontaine is a free-lance writer li 
yourself, about 41, who deluges our own office wi 
manuscripts, some of which we publish. Now tl! 
his show is grossing a cool $28,000 weekly « 
B’way--which means a cut of $1,350 to Fontaine 
we want a piece about him— not by him. 

As you probably know, “The Happy Time,” fir 
published in book form, was a best seller abo 


Fontaine’s boyhood in Ottawa. Now it’s bein 


republished. The Broadway adaptation will al: 
he seen in London come May, if a theatre’s ava 
able; and meanwhile the CBC is still running it as 
very engaging and popular weekly radio serial. I! 
been on the trans-Canada network since Maré 
1948, first as “The Happy Time,” now as ‘“M 
Uncle Louis” and originates from Montre 
Sunday evenings. These activities make Fontai 
one of the two or three most prolific and successf 
Canadian writers extant. 

Will you have a quick look at the yarn and if 
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stands up, do it for us? I think our readers would 
like to know what sort of a bird Fontaine is. 


Sincerely, 
PIERRE BERTON 
Article Editor 


305 East 94th St. 
New York City 
March 3, 1950 

Mr. Robert Fontaine, 

327 State St. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Fontaine: 

Maclean’s Magazine in Canada, which you know, 
is interested in exploring a piece on yourself and 
‘The Happy Time.”’ I wonder if, on your next visit 
to New York, you would give me a ring and we 
could have a talk? I’m at SAcramento 2-2686. 

Cordially, 
JAMES DUGAN 


327 State St. 
Springfield Mass. 
March 5, 1950 

Mr. James Dugan, 

305 East 94th St., 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Dugan: 

Naturally I am delighted that Maclean’s wants 
to do a piece on me. However, I don’t expect to be 
in New York for six weeks. Therefore, I suggest you 
might do a piece like one I have in mind to be 
called “I Remember Ottawa.” I went back there 
recently after 25 years and revisited the scenes of 
the play. I found much that was gone, the apple 
tree in the yard, the gravestone factory nearby. 
Much was still there; places where I played hide 
and seek in the tunnel between the Chateau Laurier 
and the Depot, the rickety wooden bathhouses at 
the beach, Rockcliffe, where I failed forever to get 
a kite off the ground. 

I might prove to be too lazy to write this piece. 
If you care I might ramble on in a letter and you 
could arrange it by inserting questions in the proper 
places and make it sound as if we chatted over a 
hot Bovril. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT FONTAINE 


DPR COLLECT NEW YORK NY 6 
BERTON MACLEANS MAGAZINE 
TORONTO 


FONTAINE SOUNDS GOOD HE OFFERS SUPPLY WITH FULL NOTES 
FOR MAIL INTERVIEW STOP OKAY WITH YOU QUESTION REGARDS 


DUGAN 


JAMES DUGAN 305 E 94 ST NYC 6 


INSIST YOU CONFRONT FONTAINE IN FLESH STOP WHY DON'T 
YOU FREE-LANCERS EARN YOUR MONEY REGARDS 


BERTON MACLEANS 


305 East 94th St: 
New York City 
March 6, 1950 

Mr. Robert Fontaine, 

327 State St. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Fontaine: 

I am embarrassed by your kind offer to send me 
all those notes. Why should writers live off other 
writers? Your generosity is great, Dut I'd really 
like to come up and see you to get the story. I 
could make it the latter part of next week. Please 
let me know at your earliest what date suits you. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES DUGAN 


327 State St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
March 10, 1950 


Dear Mr. Dugan: 
I’m afraid a trip to Springfield is not workable at 
the moment. I have been Continued on page 47 
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As a young man Bibi was thrilled by the arrival of Mignonette (Eva Gabor), an unemployed actress, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
IMPOTENCE 








To the average man impotence is not inevitable, even in old age. Nor, 


if it does come, are the causes always physical or beyond correction 


By MORTON HUNT 


‘‘cures’”’ for male 


MENSATIONAL reports of 
impotence rejuvenations, drugs, gland trans- 
plants, special diets, hormone injections 
erupt in the world’s newspapers almost as often 
is war-scare stories. There is always a happy 
band of fakers making a pile of easy cash offering 
virility by mail to men who feel their sexual 
powers are fading. Expert reports from Freud 
through Kinsey are read with avid interest. 
Why”? Because sexual impotence has been the 
bogy and 
In the vast majority of cases that’s just 
a bogy, a mental attitude and not a 


great unexpressed fear of man for 
centuries 
what it is 


physical fact. 
The ‘“‘Hindu Secrets’’ Shakedown 


\ ANY people haven’t heard the news yet, but 
1 within the last few years it’s been proved — in 
contradiction to widely held opinions- that, (1 
very few cases of impotence have any basic physical 
2) not nearly as many men become im- 
as people think; (3) men don’t become 


cause, 
potent 
impotent at any special time of their lives; (4 
potency should last practically until death; and (5 
impotence isn’t caused by adolescent masturbation 
or youthful sex experiences, and it isn’t staved off 
by “‘conserving”’ one’s powers. 

Only five years ago the U.S. Post Office had to 
step in and ban the use of the mails to a man named 
Victor Croley, who established a ‘“‘Hindu Institute” 
in Denver and advertised he would send subscribers 
“the Hindu secrets of virility and rejuvenation.” 
He hinted broadly at unlimited sex powers up 
to the age of 90, as opposed to the “usual :mpot- 
ence” in Americans at 40 (a complete misstatement 
of the facts The post office found that Croley’s 
advice consisted of nothing more beneficial than 
mild calisthenics and a simple diet. These certainly 
couldn’t harm anybody, but neither could they 
restore any missing sex powers. Croley’s highly 
profitable business was abruptly closed, but the 
many thousands of worried suckers never got 
their money back 

Why do some men keep biting on bait like*that? 


One answer is that the men and women of today are 
at last accepting the belief that the sex experience 
More 


and more men and women refuse to accept unsatis- 


should be one of life’s deepest and richest. 


factory sex relationships as inevitable or as the 
result of unfortunate chance. 

Even before Kinsey, Dr. G. V. 
earlier researcher on sex attitudes, found that 


Hamilton, an 
only 55°; of the husbands he interviewed were 
satisfied with their sexual capacity. The late 
Dr. Chester Tilton Stone, of New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital, thought that less than 50°; actually 
experienced their normal capacity. Dr. Edmund 
Bergler, originally of Vienna and now in the U.S., 
a pioneer in the field, thinks the proportion isn’t 
quite that high perhaps only 30 to 40: In any 
case, it means that a lot of men suffer unnecessary 
limitations to their potency, even though those 
limitations may be minor. Of far greater medical 
significance, a number of them worry about it until 
the limitations become major. 

Practically all authorities agree that not more 
than one out of four men afflicted with any degree 
of impotence has any genuine physical deficiency 
to worry about. 

There are a very few rare diseases, and also 
very few kinds of injury, that can cause impotence; 
a badly run-down or debilitated body usually fails 
to function properly. ; 
more doctors are coming to believe that these are 
the exceptional cases and that mental attitudes are 
primarily responsible. Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, whose 
books are the major psychiatric works on im- 


Now, however, more and 


potence, stated, ““A man only becomes old when he 
feels old, and only he becomes impotent who 
gives up his potency.” 

One of Britain’s leading surgeons, Dr. Kenneth 
Walker, recently said, “Many surgical measures 
devised for 


have been increasing 


Sometimes these surgical measures are 


potency in 
patients. 
successful but their success is often due to the 
strong suggestive action they exert on the patient 
Walker once had a young man come in com- 
plaining he was completely impotent because 
he had “torn a ligament” during masturbation. (A 
psychiatrist would immediately suspect that this 
was nothing but a projection of guilt feelings. 
Walker examined the man and was convinced there 


was no functional damage; but he also felt he could 


never convince the man of the fact. So, taking 
the relatives into his confidence, Walker arranged 
an “operation.” With the patient under anaesthes 
he made a superficial incision and immediately 


i 


sewed it up. Then, as the patient was coming 
Walker discussed the successful “‘repair job”’ wit! 
a cure almost immediately. 


earshot. Result 


The biggest recent surprise on the whole subject 
is the fact revealed in the Kinsey Report—t! 
not nearly as many men suffer from impote: 
real or imagined, as had always been thoug! 
This doesn’t change the claim that half of Ameri 
men think their potency isn’t what it should be 
worry about the future 

Kinsey claimed that real inability to funcet 


sexually appears in less than 1/; of men unde 


Even at 70 only one out of four men is impot 
and remember that many or most of these 
not physically impotent, but only mentally 
because they fear they're too old for sex activ 
Kinsey pointed out that his information on o 
men was too scanty to be reliable, but of 
80-year-olds he interviewed one out of four 
still sexually active. His oldest case was that 
in 88-year-old man who was still having reg 


intercourse with his 90-year-old wife. 
Athletes Don’t Last Longer 


| os conclusion from the Kinsey 
is. that impotence is not 


inevitable. I 


figure 


doesn’t come on at middle age, as many seem ti 
think. The high point of male sexual powers is i! 
the teens, and from then on there’s a gradual 
decline. But at no point is there a sharp break. 
Though the frequency of activity will decrease 
with age, as long as the male body is in remotely 
healthy condition it should still function sexwise. 
Another Kinsey finding is that masturbation 
cannot be sexually damaging in itself, for almost 
every male has practiced it at one time or another 
Edmund 
Bergler estimates eight out of every 10 cases of 


and most for a number of years. Dr 


impotence involve some form of fear or guilt going 
back to masturbation. 
Kinsey also debunks the idea that impotence 


may result from early Continued on page 64 
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AT THE SATURDAY MATINEE With Len Norris 
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By JOHN LARGO 


N OR ABOUT May 15, 4000 B.C., a Chaldean 1 
Cholly found himself with a sheep’s stomach or 
hands. This was not really unusual for Cholly 


1 butcher. He had a small but well-equipped ziggurat 


near the gasworks in Ur. 


Cholly’s usual practice was to blow up the shee 
stomach and give it to his kids for a football At 
" thal? } 

moment, however, his children had 23 footballs. (¢ 
om 


was wondering if he could find some other use 
particular stomach. 
4 hot-water bottle?’ his wife suggested 
Cholly squeezed thoughtfully. Air puffed out thr 
a small aperture at one end. It made a grunting noise. H: 
squeezed again and got the same result 


‘T’ll bet I could play a tune on this stomach,”’ ( 
said suddenly. 

‘You're kidding,”’ his wife said. “‘Remember that 
you tried to make? Better stick to sausages.”’ 

‘Put pipes on it,’’ Cholly murmured Tuck it 


your arm. Squeeze it. That would blow the air throug! 
pipes. Say, I think I’ve got something here.’ 

“You play that thing in this house,”’ his wife told 
“and I'll go back to Babylon.”’ 

“Call it a bagpipe,’’ Cholly added thoughtfully 
bagpipes. Would you say it was singular or plural 


By now, almost everybody who speaks English, “ 


certainly everybody who speaks Scottish, is convinced t} 
a) the bagpipe (singular) was invented in Scotland 
b) only a Scot can play the pipes. Both notions 
unfounded. The bagpipe is older than Scotland and ne 
as widely played as the drum. 

Sculptures dating back to around 4000 B.C., 
showing a representation of, the bagpipe, have in fact b 
uncovered at the site of Ur of the Chaldees. The anci 
Persians knew the principle. So did the early Gree! 
Hebrew and Syrian warriors marched into battle to 
savage music of the pipes. In those days there were 





tubas. Continued on page 





Let’s hope the clans don’t rise, but it wasn’t the Scots 
who put the banshee in a bag. Leather-lunged citizen 


have squeezed the sheepskin for 6,000 years 
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Oil makes a country strong 


Try to imagine life without oil! Oil supplies one-quarter of all the 
heat and power we use... in home and factory, on farm and 
highway. It helps us live better. 


For years Canadians have had to depend on foreign countries for 
almost all the oil they used. Now, after a long and costly search, 
big new fields have been found in Alberta. 


The more oil we produce right here in Canada the stronger we will 
be. Already the new discoveries have made thousands of new 
jobs. Millions of U.S. dollars once needed for imported oil are now 
being saved by the new oil fields, and the prairie consumers are 
saving money too. 


In order that Canadians may reap further benefits, Alberta oil 
must reach new markets. It must be moved to eastern Canada— 
2,000 miles away—where it must compete with oil from other 
areas. That means holding transport costs down to a minimum. 


To bring Alberta oil east a tube of steel will span one-third of the 
continent—from Edmonton to Lake Superior. It is taking shape 
now. To carry the oil on to Ontario refineries, the largest inland 
tankers ever built are being constructed in Canadian yards. 


There’s a big job still to be done before the full benefits of the new 
oil discoveries reach all Canadians. But the job is being carried 
on with increasing benefit to all of us. Oil is strengthening the 
nation. 


Bringing you oil is a big job 
.»-and acostly one 





’ . 
About Canada s Oil- Last year Canadians used an average of 300 
gallons of oil each. This is more, per capita, than any nation except the United 
States. 

By replacing imports, Canadian oil production is expected to save 100 million 
scarce U.S. dollars in 1950; next year, $145 millions 

Imperial is building a new refinery at Winnipeg at a cost of $10 millions to 
process Alberta Oil. 

The 1,150-mile pipe line from Edmonton to Lake Superior is being built by Inter 


provincial Pipe Line Co., which was sponsored by Imperial and in which Imperial 
holds a minority interest. 





IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 














sive him a Boost... 


that’s what Dads are for! 


Your 
future 

is 

our 
business 


944 fe 


The help you give him to climb that fence will be forgotten in 
a minute or two. There’s another help you can give now that 
your son will have reason to remember gratefully all his life— 
will continue to benefit him, 


for all that time it 


While we tell you of it, just think what a help it would 


have been to you, if this had been offered while you were a bov. 


Briefly, itis a plan created by Great-West Life for children 
up to Il years of age. Called the Estate Builder, it is offered 
in $1000 units which automatically increase to $5,000 at age 


21, without any increase of premium or new medical examination. 


Its cost is about a dollar a week. When yourson marries, 
has children of his own—when life insurance becomes his most 
essential protection- he will have $5,000 of life insurance, 


still at a cost of about a dollar a week. 


Ask vour Great-West Life representative about the five other 
major features of the Estate Builder. Call him soon. 


REAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 
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Will you remember her just as she is ? 
With pictures you can be sure. 


Col hots say its somethi ial” 
or snaps Say $s som Ing speci 
Sometimes a picture just begs for color. When you Kodak Film gets the picture 
‘ ‘ the film in the familiar yellow box 
see your first full-color snapshots, you'll know they're ceccian pon 
7 i os Outdoor Kodacolor (Daylight) 
worthy of any “special” person or event. ver wrnana tng Naty 
The film to use is Kodacolor. It comes 
in sizes for most any roll-film camera, such as the 
one you already own. You'll be glad you triee! it 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 


Tear off this corner os a reminder 


get some Kodak Film. Size 
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--- AND THAT’S HOW 


we Duilt the Schoot, " 


It’s the biggest contract I ever went after, 
so I lost no time in getting over to my 


bank manager. 


“George,” I said, “‘I’ll need some help to 


handle a job this size.” 


We went over the whole thing, discussed 
how much I would need. When I landed 
the contract he gave me a line of credit 
and I was able to go right ahead. Now 


the school’s as good as built. 


3h . It is an everyday part of your 


\/4"9 4 . = local bank manager’s job to 
ie 
| 


so that payrolls can be met, 
material bought, goods produced 


and marketed. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 





Continued from page 26 
the famous judge who sentenced the 
war criminals at Nuremberg, said 
yesterday in the House of Lords: 
“These crimes with violence are show- 
ing an increasing ferocity.” 

Some good people say that the 
trouble is in the desperate housing 
situation in the poorer, crowded dis- 
tricts--boys are forced upon the 
streets where they get into bad com- 
pany. It is still true that evil associa- 
tion corrupts good manners. I do not 
doubt that the housing shortage plays 
its part but it is by no means a com- 
plete explanation. 

I venture to suggest that the four 
strongest influences in fostering juv- 
enile crime are the radio, the movies, 
the newspapers and the reformatory 
Borstal schools. I realize that in charg- 
ing the newspapers with the others | 
am assuming the role of poacher turned 
gamekeeper, for in my years of editor- 
ship I was in no way blameless. Crime 
has always been news, which is the 
principal reason that the News Of The 
World sells more than 8 million copies 
every Sunday. 

However, this is in no way an 
isolated British phenomenon. During 
my two lecture tours in America | 
could not escape the radio on the long 
train journeys and, although its ““Crime 
Doesn't Pay” series always ended up 
with a moral, I felt fully equipped to 
start on a criminal career by the time 
the tour was over 

Not very long ago two American 
boys picked up a lift on the highway 
and before they finished they had 
killed seven people. Life magazine 
published a photo interview with one 
of the boys in which his face showed 
how pleased he was at being regarded 
as a Big Shot. Think of the influence 
of such weak-minded 
youths in dull, poorly paid jobs. They, 
too, could become celebrities and hit 
the headlines No other human 
activity gets such publicity as crime 

In defending themselves the news- 
papers will ask whether they are to 
suppress news of crime, or whether 
they are to publicize it so that the 
public conscience will be aroused and 
the authorities urged to greater pre 
ventive measures. It is not easy to 
reply to that question. But it has been 
proved. over and over again that crime 
is imitative The gangster films of 
Hollywood for example, have reaped a 
grim harvest 


pictures on 
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Nor can we exclude the so-cal| 
funnies which, I regret to say, have 
last reached Britain. 
these are based upon crime—or at lea 
those that are so based are the m 
popular. 

The Borstal reformatory scho 
present a problem entirely their ow 
For one thing the title ‘“‘Borstal Bo 
clings to a young criminal for life. It 
true that there are well - meani: 
societies that look after the boys why 
they come out and place them wi 
kindhearted employers but the stig: 
is there just the same. 

At the Borstal schools they 
herded with other young crimina 
They arrange to make contact wi 
each other when they come out 
plan new crimes even while listening 
lectures on good citizenship. Not 
of them return to their evil ways b 
again and again the ultimate thug 
murderer is revealed, after bei 
sentenced, as a Borstal graduate 

This is a very sombre picture inde: 
but we are not without hope that 
crime wave will recede. ‘The playi: 
fields movement, led by the Duke 
Edinburgh, is bringing poor boys int 
the open air and giving them t 
normal excitement of healthy, athle 
competition. Other good people 
developing boxing clubs where you: 
sters can give blow for biow 


become better citizens in the process 


The Boy Scouts movement continu 
its civilizing work and the church 
too, are trying 
though they lack the missionary z« 
of a Wesley or the emotionalism of 
Moody and Sankey. 


Perhaps in the end it is only in the 


home that the cure will be found, b 
how is the home to compete again 
the comic strip, the gangster film, ar 
the blazing headlines? Until tl! 


battle is won I would certainly restor: 


the birch, for nothing deflates a yout 
ful bravado like being treated as 
naughty juvenile. 

Let us comfort ourselves that 
criminal is still the exception, and 
would not like you to think that 
normal British citizen’s life is in dan 
when he walks to the station to cat 
the 8.15 to town. But the tendency 
deeply disturbing and it is time that 
of us who by print or speech or positi 
can influence public opinion for good 
ill should ask ourselves if we are c: 
pletely blameless It is moral coward 
to blame it on the war e 
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“Have you seen my husband — a tall, thin man who never wins?” 
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Swing That Dudelsack, 
Mac 


Continued from page 24 


“Nero,” wrote the Roman historian 
Suetonius, “knew how to play the 
pipes with his mouth and the bag thrust 
under his arm.”’ Had a long neck, 
probably. There is a legend that it 
was the bagpipe, or tibia utricularia as 
the Romans (few of whom could speak 
English) called it, which Nero played 
while the Roman Fire Department was 
chasing up and down the Via Flam- 
mina. If this is true, it casts a strange 
new light on the causes of that mass 
hot foot. 

The bagpipe changed form as it 
spread from people to people In 
Europe generally it became a court 
instrument played by those medieval 
Crosbys, the minnesingers and trouba- 
dours. In those days all music was 
simple and folksy, with no split fifths 
or atonal nonsense, and the bagpipe, 
which has a limited scale, fitted in fine 

This movement reached some sort 
of climax with the development of the 
French musette. Among the hangers- 
on around the royal poolrooms it was 
considered indelicate to inflate the bag 
with the breath. A bellows was 
devised. With this tucked under one 
arm and the bag under the other the 
musette player would promenade under 
his lady’s window, pumping both el 
bows in vigorous token of his devotion. 

Away from this high life the bagpipe 
was the people’s favorite. In South 
Germany it was known as the Dudel- 
sack. Albrecht Durer, the old master 
etcher, has left us some sketches of the 
honorable Dudelsack and its players 
One shows an unshaven individual, 
wearing sword and sporran, leaning 
against a tree. He’s clutching his bag, 
like a struggling turkey, to his chest 
with both arms, instead of tucking it 
under his arm, out of sight, in the 
modern Scottish style 


Busy With Three Drones 


The notion that only a Scot can play 
the pipes is hardly fair to the Tibetans, 
who are fine pipers, or to the native 
African who plays a form of bagpipe 
by lying full length on the ground with 
the bag tucked under his stomach (the 
burp system Also overlooked are the 
Bretons who toot happily on their 
dbinious, the Neapolitans who dote on 
their surdelinas, and the Irish who have 
invented a very Irish instrument called 
the Great Irish Pipe 

Among the Scots themselves opinion 
is divided as to whether all Scotsmen 
can play the pipes, or just the Highland 
Scots. “If ye’ve no’ the Gaelic,”’ one 
dour tellow says, “‘ye canna play the 


pipes.” 
Originally, Gaelic was the language 
of all Scotland The Lowlanders 


dropped it in favor of the English used 
by the conniving Sassenachs. with 
whom they traded in the border coun- 
try. This made them Sassenachs, as 
far as the Highlands were concerned 
Worse, the Lowland bagpipe was a 
bellows pipe, like those perfumed mu 
settes. And, as an indignant reader 
demanded once in the Weekly Scots- 
man: ‘‘Would any man take bellows 
pipes into battle?” 

At any rate the Lowland pipe seems 
to have been dropped entirely, even 
by Lowlanders. There remains only 
the Great Highland Bagpipe, herein 
after referred to as the bagpipe. 

Essentially, the bagpipe consists of 
a sheepskin bag to which are attached 
five tubes, one to blow into and four 
to make the noise. The piper keeps 
up a good head of steam by breathing 
steadily into his blowpipe and thus into 
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DAY-AND-NIGHT 


AT LOW COST 


Something new in round-the-clock travel enjoyment is yours in Canadian 
National’s smart duplex roomettes. Here's all the privacy and convenience 
of a bedroom at only 10 per cent more than lower berth fare! 





Pull-out wash outa and toilet 
facilities of your own. 


By day, lounge in comfort on the soft, restful foam rubber seat 

read, or just relax as you view the colourful panorama unfolding 
outside your picture window. In your duplex roomette, you have 
your own toilet and wash basin . your own temperature control. 





Warm or cool... a touch adjusts the When you're ready for sleep, pull out the deep-cushioned, foam 
temperature to your liking. rubber bed . . . sleep soundly in air-conditioned comfort. In the morning 
enjoy a leisurely wash and shave in your own roomett 


Next time you travel, ask Canadian National about duplex roomettes 
Now in service: Montreal - Halifax. 
Montreal - Toronto - Chicago 
Other routes as cars become available. 








Sleep-inviting bed pulls out in a jiffy. 
Go to bed any time you feel like it! 
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Prosperous Farms mean a Prosperous Cana a 


Higher efficiency of modern machines contributes to greatly 


increased earnings and buying power of Canadian farmers 


The last five years have been the most prosperous 
in Canada’s history. More jobs for more people, 
at higher wages and salaries than ever before. 


One of the principal reasons was the prosperity 
of Canadian farmers. Increased farm buying 
power created new demands for radios, wash- 
ing machines, all kinds of household furnish- 
ings, clothing, cosmetics, and all the things that 
contribute to a high standard of living. It 
brought extra business to stores, factories, 
railways ... which, in turn, created more and 
better jobs for town and city workers. 


CANADIAN BENEFITS 


EVERY 
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And one big reason for farm prosperity was the 
introduction and use of new and better farm 
The Massey-Harris wide level disc 
By the 
machines, Canadian farmers 


machines. 
seeder, pictured above, is an example. 
use of modern 
cropped 4,284,000 more acres in 1949 than in 
1941... even though there were 73,000 fewer 
men and boys on farms to do the work. 


Modern machines assure continuance of a high 
level of efficiency on Canadian farms, which 
will go far to assure continuance of Canadian 


prosperity. 


FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS 
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Magic’s Brazil-Nut Torte 


ANT to send your family into raptures—or 
plan a special splurge for favorite friends? 


Serve this delectable torte made of foamy whipped 


cream, baked-on frosting, with 


luscious fruit—and cake that’s Magic-light! 


Make light of a// your baking, with Magic 
Baking Powder! Turn out tender, moist cakes 
every time! Magic costs less than 1¢ per average 
baking, yet protects costly ingredients, prevents 


failures. Insist on Magic Baking Powder! 


Bs Bas btw Rag helt G 


MAGIC’S BRAZIL-NUT TORTE 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
If tsp. salt 

i tbsps. shortening 

i thsps. butter or margarine 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

3 eggs, separated 

2’, cup milk 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and 
', tsp. salt together 3 times. Cream 
shortening and butter or margarine 
together; gradually blend in 1 cup 
sugar. Beat egg yolks until thick and 
light; add to creamed mixture, part 
at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Measure milk and add 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Add flour mixture 
to creamed mixture about a quarter 
at atime, alternating with three addi- 
tions of milk and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into two 
8" round cake pans which have been 
greased and lined on the bottom 
with greased paper. Beat the egg 


toasted nuts, 


dy ce i ghee 3 





14 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

lg tsp. cream of tartar 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

lf tsp. vanilla 

24, cup thinly-shaved or chopped 
Brazil Nuts 


whites with 4 tsp. salt until foamy; 
sprinkle with cream of tartar and 
beat until stiff but not dry. Gradually 
beat in 1 cup sugar, beating after 
each addition until mixture will 
stand in peaks; beat in !» tsp. vanilla. 
Spread meringue over cake batter 
and sprinkle with Brazil nuts. Bake 
in rather slow oven, 325°, about 45 
minutes. Let stand on cake coolers 
until cold; loosen sides, carefully lift 
out cakes (keeping right-side up) 
and remove paper. Put cakes togeth- 
er with whipped cream and garnish 
top with drained apricot or peach 
halves or other suitable fruit. 
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Continued from page 30 
MacKay said. “He was a tinker piper. 
He told me he had made from five 
to 10 dollars a day, playing in the 
streets of Montreal. But, as I recall 
it, he went broke in Toronto.” 

Tiriker pipers are still fairly common 
in Scotland and, to a lesser extent, 
England In England the people are 
not so free with their purses The 
tinker is usually an old man, weather- 
beaten and wind-dried, and his pipes 
are not usually in the best of shape. 
He haunts the back yards of tenements, 
marching to and fro proudly beneath 
the long lines of family wash, refusing 
to go away unless the tenants throw 
down a few coppers 

Adam MacDonald told me about a 
friend of his who, while overseas, had 
watched a tinker piping in front of an 
apartment house. As soon as he had 
finished windows were thrown open and 
a shower of money. paper-wrapped, fell 
around him He scooped it up and 
went off 

MacDonald’s friend, his natural in- 
stincts aroused, got his own pipes, went 
back to the same building and played 
his heart out. All he got was applause 
‘‘Why did you pay the other fellow and 
not me?” he demanded indignantly 

“Och,” they said, “he was our 
bookie.”’ 


Fierce Feuds in the Highlands 


Chanter, blowpipe and drones are of 


wood ebony from Ceylon and Mo- 
zambique. cocuswood from Cuba 
Canadian pipers prefer African black- 
wood, which stands the climate here 
better than ebony 

“An Australian backwoodsman or- 
dered an aluminum chanter once,”’ the 


pipe major said. ‘He was bothered 
with termites.’ 

“The modern bagpipe,””’ MacKay 
explained, “‘has been highly refined 
from the old days It’s lost all its 
crudity. That is, when it’s properly 


played. And the general ability of 


pipers is higher now than ever. Two 
or three hundred years ago only pi- 
broch, the classical music, was played 
Today we play a lot of ceol mhor, small 
music, like jigs, strathspeys and reels 
And the smal] music is actually more 
difficult.” 

“There are about 300 pibrochs,”’ 
MacDonald went on. ‘Each piece tells 
a story No, a pibroch isn’t exactly 
a tune It consists of a ground, a 
musical phrase, with variations.’ 

“Like bop?” I demanded 

“Well, yes,”’ the pipe major admitted 
reluctantly. “‘Something like bop.” 

In the old days each Scottish clan 
had its own pibrochs: a lament, played 
when the chieftain died: a gathering 
to call the clan to battle: a rant, for 
insulting the enemy: and other pieces 


for suitable occasions These tunes 
were all whipped out by the chief’s 
piper, a key figure who had his own 


land and his gillie to carry his pipes 

Compared with some of the Highland 
clan feuds that tiff between the Hat 
fields and the McCoys shows up like 
a game of patty-cake Around 1610 
the young chief of the MacDonells of 
Glengarry was ambushed and killed in 
a raid on the hereditary foe, the 
Mackenzies Alan MacDonell, the 
acting chief, swore the customary oath 
on such occasions He waited until 
the most important families of the 
Mackenzies were attending service in 
the church of Killechrist 

While the Mackenzies were inside 
MacDonell surrounded the church with 
picked men and fired it. Those inside 
howled for mercy MacDonell ordered 
his piper to play up and drown out 
the screams of the trapped Mackenzies 


The piper replied with a wild and 


terrible pibrocl composed on the spot 
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The alarm spread. The Mackenz 
rallied. They pursued the fle 
MacDonells, and cut off and kj 
most of them. Alan himself, they 
only escaped by leaping across a gr: 
chasm in the high rocks, where 1 
of the maddened Mackenzies dared 
follow. But the pibroch itself 
preserved under the name of “‘K 
christ,”’ and became the gathering 
of the MacDonells 

Other tunes are less easy to exp 
What, for example, took place “At 
Back of the Change-House’’? I'd 
to know why ““The Hielandman Kis 
His Mother.’ There’s a note 
sympathy in ‘““Cameron’s Got His \ 
Again.”’ And where did the “Grizz 
the Stane’’ come from? 

One of the finest pipers of the 
days was a girl, a MacKinnon 
learned against her father’s wishes 
is said she picked up the fingerin;s 
the chanter by watching, throug! 
window, the pipers practicing in 
famous MacCrimmon School of Pipi 
in Skye. Today women are still play 

“There’s Lillian Grant,’’ Adam M 
Donald said. “‘She was pipe maj 
the CWAC band. A fine piper. Conn 
Kippen, of Glengarry, is very good 
And there’s lots of others who | 
well.” 

This gallant note was not sounded 
by Thomas Reid, the piping M.P 
New Westminster, when he said sor 
time ago: “Although women n 
become efficient mistresses of the b 
pipe in so doing they are losing th« 


natural feminine charm. Most women 


pipers look knocked out of shay« 
twisted from strenuous blowing 
“Speaking as a doctor,”’ lan Mack 
said, “I can say that the pipes do: 
appear to produce emphysema 
permanent barrel-chestedness Yo 
breathe at a normal rate. The on 
difference is that you inhale quicke: 
and exhale a bit slower than usual. Y« 
don’t get distended cheeks, either. ‘Th: 
blowing is done with chest and thro 


muscles. Children can play the pipes 


if they’re otherwise normal. I’n 
inclined to think it’s good for yo 
Most pipers live to a ripe old age 
Dean of Canadian pipers is Pip 
Major Fraser, of the 48th Highlanders 


who fought at Dargai on the Northwest 


Frontier in 1897 and is piping as we 


as ever at 78 


Horses Love the Pipes—They Say 


So much for the effect on the piper 


How about the effect on the neighbors 
‘Well,’ MacKay said, “I used t 
live in a duplex. Naturally I playe« 
my pipes now and then. There wer 
two elderly ladies living upstairs. Th 
only complaint they made was th 
they couldn’t quite make out the tune 
so they’d ask me to play louder.” 
“I’m in an apartment at the presen 
time,”’ Archie Dewar said. ‘‘I usual! 
close the windows. Of course, some 
times it takes you half an hour to tur 
up. But a radio would be just as bad 
How about dogs? 
“Some dogs will howl,’’ Mack 


said, “and some won't 

**Most animals like the pipe 
Dewar added. ‘‘Horses and cattle k 
them.” 


1 asked if any sacred music cot 
be played on the pipes 

“It’s all sacred,”’ they told m« 
unison 

That reminded MacKay about 
piper who was discovered by his min 
ter playing away happily on 
Sabbath 

“Sunday, man!” the minister s 
“D’yve no’ ken the Ten Comman 
ments?” 

‘I dinna remember it exactly 
piper said. ‘“‘But if ye can whistle it 


can play it.” e 
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: .. the Floor, too, gives a lesson in Womestic Economy! 


Marboleum patterns illustrated above 


ne Marboleum has everything for the kitchen floor. M99, green; M12, yellow and M39, black 
; So cheery...and functional ... quiet, easy to « lean 
...resilient...and economical. Marboleum lasts so 


long that, over the years, it proves your best flooring 
value per dollar outlay. 


Made by 
DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM 


Company Limited Montreal 


Manufacturers also of the famous DOMINION Battleship LINOLEUM 
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A million horsepower 
behind these 
tumbling falls... 


In the days when The 
Mutual Life of Canada was 
founded few people dreamed 
of the vast sources of 
| energy for light and power 
that lay hidden in the huge 
rivers and tumbling catar- | 
acts of this land of ours. 
Yet engineers were soon to | 
harness these great water- 
ways and today four 
hydro-electric horses are 
working day and night for 
every Canadian family to 
bring them the luxuries of 
electrical living and run 
our expanding industry .. . 
and among those who help 
make this possible are the 
policyholders of the 
Mutual Life of Canada. 
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| Killer Wolf of the Cariboo 


Continued from page 17 


into a barrel-like neck, thus allowing 
him to gorge down more than $5 worth 
of T-bone steak in one short swallow. 
The animal's bull neck looks almost 
as if it were a part of his deep massive 
chest 

But the size of the wolf’s heart is even 
more astonishing Anyone who has 
examined his heart, his great neck and 
chest sloping gracefully to a whippet- 
like sinew and bone hindquarters, and 
who has seen the killer in action, can 
easily understand the terrific feats of 
strength and endurance attributed to 
him 

Last spring I saw where a single wolf 
had dragged a 600-pound yearling steer 
at least 25 feet across rough ground to 
get the carcass clear of some of our 
steel traps. 


Saint Bernard Is a Baby 


‘Two winters ago, when only a thin 
crust covered a three-foot depth of 
snow, bunkhouse talk for once gave 
the moose a decided advantage in 
high - trotting away from the _ wolf 
packs— but, breaking out the trail to 
my River Ranch, I came upon a series 
of deep holes in the snow. They were 
about six feet long and three feet wide 
and all ran in one direction. In between 
them I found a deep swath cut through 
the snow by a running moose. About 
200 yards farther on I rode up on what 
remained of a big bull moose. I was 
amazed at the evidence revealed in the 
snow. The holes were made by wolves. 
They must have been moving at great 
speed, springing 20 feet at each jump 
and not having to reset themselves 
to make the next leap. 

The northern wolf dwarfs the Ameri- 
can and southern wolf in size and bone 
structure. The few timber wolves, or 
lobos, that still roam the Rocky Moun- 
tain states and the southern deserts 
average around 80 pounds in weight 
with the largest animals reaching up to 
120 pounds. Their necks and jaws 
are smaller, and their heads resemble 
the coyote rather than the fierce almost 
beerlike head of the great Canadian 
nortl ern wolf 

\ few years back, when I was riding 
for the Frontier Cattle Company on 
the headwaters of the Blackwater 
River in central B. C., we fought 
a desperate and unsuccessful battle 
against roving packs of northern 
wolves. Hundreds of well-bred cattle 
and horses were killed or maimed, but 
only a few wolves were destroyed. One 
of these we cut up and weighed on our 
50-pound scales. Despite the fact that 
he had lost his blood the animal still 
weighed 168 pounds 

A small pack of wolves has been 
making a monthly circuit here of my 
Rimrock Ranch area, 50 miles south of 
Vanderhoof, B.C The leader must 
be an unusually large animal for his 
tracks measure six inches in diameter 
in hard-packed snow (see page 16 
Tracks of the others vary from four 
to five inches. My Saint Bernard dog 
leaves a 3!>5-inch track 

I can find no records of northern 
wolves in central B. C. until 1928. A 
pack of seven big black wolves was 
first seen by Captain Alexis, of the 
Ulgatcho Indian tribe, near the head 
waters of the Elackwater River, 150 
miles south of the CNR tracks, in the 
fall of that year. Since that time more 
packs drifted down from the north and 
a vast breeding program seems to have 
been set in motion 

But now the killers have got to 
reckon with the deadly resolve of Dan 
Dennison. Dan is his own boss, oper- 
ates where and when he pleases. He 
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... 1S the Aladdin’s 
lamp of to-day 


Without the enterprising 
capital that built hydro- 
electric plants such as 
those of the Niagara, 
Gatineau and Winnipeg 
Rivers, and others, the 
magic of electricity would 
not be available to so 
many at so little cost. The | 
policyholders of The 
Mutual Life of Canada 
have not only provided the 
comfort and security of 
insurance for their own 
homes, but can take pride 
in having helped raise our 
living conditions by pro- 
viding funds for the con- 
struction of our mighty 
hydro plants. 


Truly The Mutual has 
grown with Canada. 
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gets a substantial wage, mileage ex- 
penses for his jeep, hay and grain for 
saddle horses, but no bounty on his 
kills. It’s his primary duty to get in 
fast with his outfit to any ranch or 
district where livestock has _ been 
attacked. 

Early last spring a pack of northern 
wolves killed six head of cattle on my 
upper Nechako River range, a rough, 
broken country, parky in spots, heavily 
brushed in others, affording perfect 
cover for wolves. 

On the third night of steady riding, 
ranch hands Sam Goodland and Bob 
Morris tied their horses in some dense 
poplar and sat down on a log to wait 
It was inky black and the bush around 
them loomed up strangely silent. The 
boys could see the dim outline of the 
massed herd on the meadow below 
them. The lead cows quit chewing 
their cuds and kept rattling their bells 

a sure sign that something was 
wrong 

Sam figured it was about 3 a.m., an 
hour before daylight, when off a short 
distance from the main body of the 
cattle a cow bawled a panicky warning 

and then all hell broke loose 

Not a hundred yards away a roar of 
throaty growls and snarls jarred the 
silence of the early morning. Sam said 
it sounded like a bunch of big savage 
dogs in a fight. A yearling let out a 
horror-stricken cry and the herd stam- 
peded into the brush 

The men were in their saddles, guns 
in hand before the terrified herd was 
off the opening. They rode through 
the bush the rest of the night but they 
could see nothing. All around them 
brush was popping, cows bawling and 
running, and several times they could 
hear wolves growling and snarling. At 
daybreak the herd came together again 
They milled out in a wide circle, the 
breeding stock on the outside shaking 
their big horns outward 

In a little hollow a short distance 
from the cattle the boys found a year- 
ling steer with his hindquarters ham 
strung and his rump partially eaten 
He was still alive s3eyond him on a 
mud flat was a big brockle-faced cow 
who had been about to calve, but she 
was now dying in a pool of her own 
blood, her rear end chewed away and 
the remains of her calf flung out 
beside her 


Strychnine Is the Stuff 


The wolves had vanished in the 
forest and silence had settled over the 
range again Not a trap had been 
touched, and Sam wondered if the 
tallow-poisoned baits that were missing 
had been lifted by birds or coyotes 

Sam arrived at headquarters on a 
lathered horse long before noon, and | 
jeeped to Vanderhoof where Bob Ander 
son, the game warden of the district 
acted fast He made a lucky contact 
with Dan Dennison at Fort Fraser and 
that same afternoon Bob and Dan were 
on the road in Dan’s jeep. Late that 
night they bounced into cow camp. 

I spent two days with Dan at the 
river and in that short time learned 
more about the northern wolf and the 
ways to combat him than I had soaked 
up during 15 preceding years of wolf 
frustrations 

Dan quickly sized up the situation 
“The way things look I'd say there’s 
a pair of wolves doing the actual kill 
ing, and five or six others doing the 
rounding up and cutting out for them 
There’s probably two or three bitches 
During this season of the year the smart 
old gals do a lot of killing to get meat 
ahead for the pups.’ 

At Dan’s suggestion we rounded uj 
the herd and drove them in to the 
wrangle pasture where they were in ful 
view of the house day and night 


Mac 
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Dan and I saddled up. As we rode 
down the trail I asked him, ‘“‘What is 
the most effective method to _ kill 
wolves?” 

“Poison,”’ he said. “Either cyanide 
or strychnine.” 

“Why don’t any of us stockmen have 
success with traps?” 

“Wolves can smell the iron rust on 
them. They don’t like iron. It takes 
long experience, patience and luck to 
catch wolves in snares or traps, and as 
far as shooting them goes, the only 
success I’ve had with a rifle is in the 
winter when I get a pack of them out 
on the ice in front of me. Driving wolf 
packs into an opening with a plane and 
shotgunning them is one of the best 
methods of reaching packs in the 
back country.’ 

We rode out onto a meadow where a 
big cow lay dead across the grass. Dan 
stepped down off his horse. He slipped 
out his hunting knife, knelt beside her 
and with deft easy strokes cut out the 
cow’s liver and lopped off her head at 
the neck joint. He made a half dozen 
long deep slashes through the liver 
lengthwise and, from a spherical bottle 
marked “Strychnine-- Deadly Poison,” 
poured crystals into the liver cuts, 
pressed the jellylike meat together 
and turned it upside down about 20 
feet from the carcass 

He made deep slits back of the cow’s 
head and her nose and sifted in the 
crystals. Next he cut several careless 
looking slits under the animal’s groin 
and poured in the poison. When he 
straightened up and started wiping off 
his hunting knife I asked him why he 
didn’t make smaller baits and throw 
them about the carcasses. He told me 
that birds and smaller animals would 
pack them away and the hunter 
couldn’t keep track of them 

He said that the danger of strych- 
nine poison baits could not be over- 
emphasized; that poisoning should 
never be done in the vicinity of 
children, dogs or valuable fur-bearing 
animals, except by experienced hunters 
who keep tab on each bait and know 
exactly what they are doing. Special 
poison permits are issued to stockmen 
for poisoning on their own property 
only 


Mac and the Big Black Bitch 


“Amateur poisoners are dynamite,” 
he said. ‘“The best time for poisoning is 
in the winter, with the baits dropped 
far out on frozen lakes where they'll 
disappear with spring breakup.” 

I am knocking on wood as I write 
this. Since Dan’s wolfing job and his 
subsequent followup tours of our river 
range we haven't lost a single cow, but 
we have found three dead wolves, two 
of them bitches. All three were fat and 
coal-black in color, their stomachs 
were filled with Hereford hair and 
meat 

Timeworn legends, and more recent 
records from northern Siberia before 
Iron Curtain days, speak of a large 
annual toll of humans killed and 
devoured by half-starved wolf packs; 
but I can find no official record of 
anyone being killed by wolves in this 
country. 

No doubt a few prospectors and 
woodsmen have been eaten by wolves, 
but there was no evidence produced 
to indicate that they were killed by 
these animals 

Unless they are very hungry wolves 
have an instinctive fear and distrust of 
man smell. Also, the great northern 
wolf to date has had enough feed from 
game and rodents to keep him fat. But 
they have given more than one woods- 
man a bad scare 

It is hard to convince Clayton Mac, 
for instance, that the dozen wolves 
Continued on page 37 
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Continued from page 35 
surrounded him on a knoll were 
him out of friendship or 


that 
circling 
curiosity. 

Clayton had killed a moose near 
Anahim Lake and was skinning it out 
when he heard a wolf howl. Other 
howls rose up out of the jack pines 
surrounding the small opening. Clay 
ton’s horse let out a wild snort, broke 
his hackamore shank and stampeded 
for home 

Clayton straightened up from his 
work in time to see several wolves 
standing at the edge of the clearing 
He had three shells in his gun. He 
pumped one of these into a big grey 
wolf and it dropped over dead. Within 
a minute the pack began circling in and 
out of the willows bordering the open 
ing 

Clayton was born in the bush. He 
practical and hardheaded man, 
not easily excited, but now he began 
to get panicky. He put two shots into a 
big black. It dropped, but the other 
wolves scattered into the brush for only 
a moment, then broke back onto the 
opening, running and howling 

Clayton thought it was the half 
butchered that they wanted 
l.e slowly withdrew from the carcass 
to a small open knoll. There were 11 


is a 


moose 


welves, mostly blacks, in the pack; 
they were led by a big female. She 
took them right by the moose and 


began closing up the circle around the 
knoll. Clayton looked quickly toward 
the timber and estimated that it was at 
least LOO yards to the nearest climbable 
tree. 

He did not notice the big black bitch 
wolf until she had slithered up to 
within six feet of his rear. She 
flat on her belly, great unblinking eyes 
staring up at him. Clayton let out a 


was 


vell and swung his gun butt with 
terrific force at her head. He said she 
avoided the blow like a boxer. As he 


started another swing with his rifle he 
glanced over his shoulder and with a 
quick pivot let fly at another wolf who 
was lying flat on its stomach behind 
him 

“IT couldn’t possibly hit 
wolves,”’ Clayton told me. ‘“They just 
watched the gun butt and moved back 
a little to let it go by, then came in a 
little closer. The pack was closed in 
behind the two lead and | 
began to say the Lord’s Prayer when 
Sam Moody rode out onto the flat, 
shooting his six-shooter and hollering 
like a wild man. When the wolves saw 
Sam and the buckskin come exploding 
out of the bush like a war turned 
loose they stood for a moment, then 
slunk away-—but Sam got one of them 

“If Sam hadn’t popped up when he 
did I guess they would have claimed | 
died of a heart attack before the wolves 
had made a meal of me.” 

Clayton and Sam showed me the 
skins of the three wolves. 


those 


wolves 


The Pups Are Taught to Kill 


A few years ago an [Indian named 
Jiggy Jim took over a Frontier Cattle 
Company hay contract on the remote 
Pan Meadow. One day while Jiggy 
and his crew were haying a pack of 
wolves came howling out of the timber 
in the direction of camp. 

Mrs. Jiggy saw them coming, 
grabbed up the baby and herded the 
other small children into the family 
tent. The wolves were in hot pursuit 
of the four camp dogs. 

Mrs. Jiggy saw that their black 
collie dog wasn’t going to make it and, 
grabbing up the only weapon available, 
a single-shot 22, let fly into the pack. 
But it didn’t help the collie any. His 
helpless cry was smothered beneath the 
hairy mass of onrushing wolves. ‘The 
three remaining dogs crashed into the 


tent The children were screaming 
and crying and hanging onto their 


mother’s dress when she spied a big 
pile of blankets. Under the blankets 
went Mrs. Jiggy and the children and 
into the tent charged the wolves 

lt is hard to imagine her experience 
as she lay with her children under the 
blankets with the bunch of 
howling fighting devils tearing the dogs 
to pieces on top of her 

When I rode into camp the following 
day Mrs. Jiggy said to me, “I pray to 
the Good Father to save my little girl, 


savage 
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were waiting 
saw him walk 


iduc k he h id 


voices ind Pe ice River Dad and I 
for Leo in our boat. We 
out of the gloom carrying 


and then I hear lots of 
shooting, and Jiggy hollering like crazy 


man then tent he fall down.’ 


I inspected the bloodstained and just shot Then we saw what we 
torn tent, the hide of the one black wolf thought were i bunch of big husky 
Jiggy got, and saw the chewed bones dogs following him. ‘They were whining 
of the two dogs killed and the wounds ind one of them made a moaning 
of the others sound But Leo got a better look at 

Last summer when I was visiting the them than we did. He sprinted toward 
Dennisons, Dan’s pretty wife Simone the boat, velling at us to shove off. A 
told me about the time when a pack of he splashed into the boat the wolve 
northern wolves almost outran her ctually bounced iinst the stern 
brother Leo. I don’t know whether they were 

“It was almost dark on the Upper trving to make friends with Leo, bum 
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a ride in the boat, or share his duck 
with him, but we didn’t wait to find 
out.” 

I asked Dan what he had found out 
about the family life of the wolf. 

“I am convinced that wolves mate 
only once, and that they are loyal,”’ he 
said. ‘““They are never bitten up during 
mating season. 

‘The pups are born around the first 
of May in wolf dens — deep holes or 
small caves—and that’s when the 
females are stocking meat ahead. In 
the late summer and fall, when the 
bitch and dog are teaching the pups 
to kill, is the other time when their 
list of victims will rise. They have an 
average of six pups to the litter. 

‘The wolf family is a close-knit cor- 
poration. ‘The whole family stays close 
together except when hunting. After 
the family is grown they’ll spread out 
fan shape through the bush, driving 
game ahead of them. 

“On Beaver River, near McBride, 


B.C., I saw where two families of 


wolves, one working each bank, would 
drive the game down onto the river 
ice where a third pack would do the 
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killing. These three packs had been 
systematically slaughtering game in 
the district for some time, had killed «|| 
the deer and almost succeeded in 
cleaning out the moose when I got in 
there with my outfit. 

“Did you ever notice how wolves wil] 
kill differently at different times of 
the year?’’ Dennison asked. “‘In the 
summer the packs kill on the run, and 
it’s fast business. But in the winter 
they wear the game down by degrees, 
relaying it in slow stages. When the 
victims are played out the wolves 
leap across the snow and hamstring 
them 

“They start eating, working from 
the hindquarters forward. They'll eat 
from 25 to 30 pounds each to get a real 
fill up, then slink back in the bush and 
lie down for a rest. The killers allow 
the game to live just as long as it can, 
often going back to eat on the animal 
for two or three days before it dies. It 
kind of got under my skin when I saw 
how they killed. That’s why I figured 
I’d camp on their trails. 

‘The northern wolf is the cruelest 
and most cold-blooded killer alive.” » 





By C. WALTER HODGSON 


fe would a widow give 
false testimony about her 
husband’s death and do herself 
out of $6,000? 

The husband wasa shy and sen- 
sitive farmer near Wainwright, 
Alta., who did not marry until 
he was 45 and then found a wife 
through the “‘friendship column” 
of a Saskatchewan newspaper 
One day in 1942, after five years 
of none-too-happy marriage, the 
wife threatened to leave home 
The farmer declared he could not 
face life without her and 10 
minutes later his wife discovered 
smoke pouring out of the barn 
The building was completely 
destroyed and the farmer’s body 
was found in the embers. 

An insurance company paid 
the $6,000 face value of a policy 
on the farmer’s life but refused 





WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT ? 





The Corpse in the Burning Barn 


(Answer on Page 40) 


an additional $6,000 double-in 
demnity payment on the grounds 
that he had committed suicide 
The estate promptly sued the 
company for the $6,000. 

The trial judge admitted that 
the wife’s constant and fatuous 
grinning in the witness box did 
not impress him much but he 
found it hard to believe any 
witness would testify falsely to 
deprive herself of $6,000. And 
her evidence that the farmer said 
he could not face life without her 
convinced him the husband had 
burned the barn down around 
himself to end his life. Result 
the wife was denied any claim to 
an additional payment 

But before opposing lawyers 
were done appealing this decision 
to higher courts 10 more learned 
judges were called upon to decide 

was it accident or suicide 
What’s your verdict? 
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The Undertaker of 
Ste. Angele 


Continued from page 19 


fragrance of their tobacco blended 
with the rich odors of spices and 
harness and all the things hidden away 
on the dusty shelves. And at night I 
courted Marie 

Life was good then. Good, that is, 
until the day I first met Ovide Trudel. 


WAS sorting the letters into the 

wickets where they belonged and 
savoring the fresh smells of spring 
that drifted in through the open door 
when a shadow fell across the counter 
I looked up from the stack of mail 
before me and saw the stranger 

He had a long sallow face and 
everything about it drooped. The thin 
mouth, the big were of a 
sadness the most extreme. Only the 
eyes moved, like dancing beads of jet 
sweeping this way and that. He looked 
me up and down while I returned the 
compliment Then his waxen lips 
twisted into an oily smile 


nose, all 


“You have a letter for me? The 
name is Trudel, Ovide Trudel.”’ 
It was then I noticed the hat. A stiff 


black pot and around it was draped a 
streamer of rusty mourning crape, 
the fringed ends hanging down. My 
eyes never left it while I reached stiffly 
for the pigeon-hole marked ‘“T”’ and 
the smile faded slowly from his long 
sallow face. For a long moment a 
black gloved hand drummed impa- 
tiently on the counter. 

“Come now! I am a man of enter- 
prise and have no time to waste. It is 
that one there.’ 

I picked up the envelope he indicated 
and threw it down hastily For 
printed in the corner and in_ the 
blackest of inks, there was a coffin 

Now by my soul, m’sieu, that is a 
strange thing in Ste. Angele des 
Chénes. So that I poked the letter 
across to him gingerly, using only the 
tip of one finger and as if the recipient 
were the devil himse!f. He picked it up 
without a word and strode airily out of 
the post office while I stood there 
watching the black-clad figure dis 
appear. It was not until the bell over 
the door had stopped jangling behind 
him that I turned open-mouthed to 
Télesphore Simard. 

I said, ‘“‘Who is this that has come 
to Ste. Angele des Chénes? This 
species of ghoul who wears mourning 
crape on his hat and receives letters 
with coffins on them.” 

Télesphore shrugged and spat skil 
fully into the cuspidor by the stove 

‘He is a man of enterprise who has 
brought new business to the village.” 

“And what may be the nature of this 
business?”’ 

“Funerals.” Télesphore paused to 
bite off another chew of tobacco. “‘He 
has rented the old Jovite house and put 
a big sign outside with ‘Directeur des 
Funérailles’ written there. They say 
he expects to do well.” 

‘“‘Now truly, m’sieu, | was thunder- 
struck. There had never been such 
an enterprise in Ste. Angele des 
Chénes, for we who have our roots in 
the soil are philosophical about death 
and do not think much of its trappings 
A soul goes to Paradise. A man is 
dead and we are sorry, but there is 
nothing we can do about it. So we pay 
our respects to him under his own roof 
and give what comfort we can to those 
who are left, and then he is committed 
to the earth of his fathers. Such things 
are better left to the church and 
M’sieu le Curé, whose business it is to 
attend to them. 

But after the coming of this Trude! 
things were different in Ste. Angele 





des Chénes The windows of the 
Jovite house were full of wax flowers 
and wreaths and samples of mourning 
streamers so that some of the more 
simple souls crossed themselves when 
they passed it at night. Not that he 
was not acceptable, this Trudel, with 
his strange smooth ways. I saw his sad 
smile and black figure at the soirées and 
dances, and the mothers of eligible 
daughters approved his nice manners 
and said that he was bringing progress 
to the village 

But me, I did not like him. When 
you have lived with men and fought 
beside them for four years, you learn 
to judge them. And I knew that this 
one was as false as the white smile 
that split his sallow face in two. It 
was no concern of mine and so I 
shrugged my shoulders and paid him 
no great attention until the day I saw 
him look at Marie when she came for 
her mail 

She stood in front of me, the letters 
I had given in her hand, and then she 
lowered her long lashes in that way she 
had, while he tipped his hat with a 
black-gloved hand. You can imagine 
my sentiments, m’sieu, when I stood 
there and watched the streamer of 
crape waving in the air behind them as 
they walked out of the store together. | 
rushed to the window and saw him take 
her arm going down the road 

That night I found “him at the 
pension, lounging comfortably in the 
chair that had always been mine. I am 
ashamed to say it but I was young then 
and inclined to quick temper, so that I 
turned on my heel and left them there 
together 

I sat up late that night, 
with only my pipe of tabac Canadien 
for comfort, and the knuckles of my 
only hand were white so that I broke 
the pipe in two. But when the morning 
came I had cooled off and considered 
became a 


m sleu 


my plan of 
soldier 

I began by watching the mail and it 
was not long before I noticed a strange 
thing For the letters addressed to 
Monsieur O. Trudel were all the same 
There were different pictures on them 
Coffins, wreaths, angels waving stream- 
ers of crape. But one thing about 
them was always the same. They were 
all bills 

How did I know, m’sieu? You do not 
have to be postmaster in Ste. Angele 
des Chénes long before you know a bill 
when you see one. So that I gathered 
the affairs of Monsieur Trudel did not 
march as well as he would have people 
suppose. It was some comfort and | 
sat back to wait for the next develop- 
ment that was not long in coming 


campaign as 


YOUNG man, city-dressed with 
fA the air of one occupied with busi- 
ness, came to the wicket one day and 
enquired about Ovide Trudel 

‘‘And who is it that asks about our 
Z I asked, 


meant no 


new directeur des funérailles? 
smiling to show that I 
offense. 

“You are a man of the world, M’sieu 
le postmaster, and I-- well, | am a sales- 
man of Montreal.”’ 

He hesitated and then he spoke the 
name of a firm I had seen many times 
on envelopes addressed to Trudel so 
that I had no difficulty in seeing where 
the wind blew 

“Some matters are of the 
discreet,” I observed 

“It is that this Trudel has received 
from us on consignment a piece of 
merchandise of the greatest magnifi- 
cence,”’ he went on eagerly. “It is a 
coffin = 

I could not help the shudder that 
passed through me but it was for 
gotten in his next words. 

“And valued at one thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 


most 
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“You mean there is one that would 
pay that for a coffin?” 

‘*Monsieur Trudel did not pay for it. 
The merchandise is on consignment. 
Moreover, this is a coffin the most 
superb. It is of bronze with handles of 
carved silver, and lined in satin quilted 
and of the best quality.” 

He drew himself up and I saw that I 
had offended him but his face bright- 
ened when I drew out the bottle I kept 
under the counter. He could help me, 
this young popinjay who dealt in 
coffins -on consignment. The dim 
shadow of an idea took shape and I 
offered him the bottle 

“This merchandise,” 
tiously. “‘Goods on consignment 
are insured against loss? 


cau- 
they 


I said 


“For fire, of course.”” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘One is hardly likely to 
steal a coffin.” 

“And if it disappeared . . .? 

‘Monsieur Trudel would be liable. 
He would payor go to jail.’”” He 
looked at me curiously and I smiled 

“It must be a grand thing,”’ I said, 
“to be a man of enterprise.” 

‘But of course.’” He wiped his lips 
and leaned confidentially toward me 

“This undertaker--what do you 
think of his prospects?” 

“It is hard to say in Ste. Angele des 
Chénes. The climate is healthy and 
there is only old age. Sometimes an 


accident 

‘No, no! You misunderstand.’’ He 
removed his hand from the bottle long 
enough to wave it airily in my face. 
“It is of his prospects of marriage that 
I speak!” 

“IT know of none, m’sieu.”’ 

**Ah well, you would not know. But 
he tells me there is a widow of wealth 
here who looks on him with favor, and 
so sig 
He placed one finger along his nose 
and leered at me suggestively My 
hand clenched into a fist beneath the 
counter. 

“‘And so I have let him keep the 
coffin another month.” 

“You are a fool, m’sieu.”’ 

I removed the bottle coldly from his 
hand and put it back under the counter. 

‘There is no widow of wealth here 
who looks at Ovide Trudel and if 
there were, I would know about it.”’ 

He looked so crestfallen that I re- 
lented a little, for after all he was only 
another young man who thought him- 
self smarter than he was. And we have 
all been that, m’sieu. 

“However,” I said, “leave me your 
name and the address of your firm. | 


will keep you advised of develop- 
ments.” 

“You will not regret it, I assure 
you.” 


He looked at me with new respect 
and condescended to shake my hand 
before he left but it did nothing to 
lighten my heart. For I thought, he 
must be very sure of himself, this 
Trudel. A man of enterprise with two 
good arms to commend him. While 
me, I am nothing but a brokendown 
soldier, a cripple with nothing in his 
pockets but an honorable discharge. 
That is something, m’sieu, for Joe 
Laporte to think about himself. 


| SAT there in the darkened store long 
after Télesphore bade me bon soir 
and locked the door behind him. The 
moonlight filtered in through the 
window, making a ghostly light against 
the black shadows of the shelves and I 
thought of Marie. Her red lips beck- 
oned and I heard the ripple of her 
laughter in the silence. Then out of the 
darkness came a black shape. Dancing, 
bowing, flashing a smile of white chalk. 
Ovide, who sat in my chair at the 
pension, who dealt in coffins worth a 
thousand dollars—-on consignment. But 
if that coffin were to disappear, with its 
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silver handles and lining of 
quilted if it were to vanish 
There is a will of God in these thi 
m’sieu. For why else did the | 
bullets take only my arm whil 
comrades fell around me? And 
was | roused from my reverie the 


lock 


the rattling of a and son 
banging on the door? The gri: 


phantom of Trudel faded away 
strained my eyes in the shadows | 
the figure of a woman standing ou 
in the moonlight 

“A moment! Only a moment ; 
and I will open . Sacré Nom 

I fumbled with the lock 
Marie flung herself against me 
red mouth quivering beneath my 
her blue eyes wet with tears 

“Joseph! Oh, Joe!”’ 

Her hands beat against my 
like frightened doves and I saw 
she was on the verge of hysteria 

“Calm yourself, mon ange 


and 


She was in the curve of my arr W 
and [I murmured the foolish | gs 
a man says to comfort the won 
loves. 

“Come, that is better,”’ I said y 


““Now tell me what is wrong.’ 
‘“‘Damase is dead.”’ A long shudder 


ing sigh escaped her. “‘I found him not 
ten minutes ago in the woodshed and 


thought he was asleep Whe I 
touched him 

“‘Damase?”’ I stood there, blinking 
stupidly in the moonlight, and tore my 
thoughts from the fragrance of her hair 

“But yes! The old one, Joe! The 
innocent who helps about the kitcher 
you sometimes buy him beer.”’ 

It came to me then and | 
For everyone in Ste. Angele des Chénes 
knew old Damase. He was as Marie 
said, an innocent, one of God’s children 
whose brain had never grown with his 
body But his faded blue eyes had 
glimpses of a world we never saw 
and the smile on his dumb lips was of a 
wonder, a that made us 
sometimes ashamed. So we were kind 
to him in the village and Marie fed him 


nodded 


sweetness 


and gave him a bed. And if he had 
never been very useful according to the 
harsh standards of this world, stil! he 


had never done any harm. Now he was 
dead. 

A sudden thought struck me and | 
looked down at the curve of Maurie’s 
cheek against my breast 


“And why did you not go to your 
friend, Trudel? He who occupies him- 
self with the business of death?”’ 

“IT never thought of him, only of you 
I knew that you would tell me it 
to do.”’ 


Continued on page 42 





Answer to 


WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 
(Page 38) 


Five judges of the Appe 
Division of the Alberta Supré 
Court agreed unanimously 
it was almost unbelievable 
such a man would go to 
fantastic length of turnir 
barn into his own funeral 
to kill himself. They tho 
this outweighed the wife's 
dence of his intention and 
cided that the farmer 
accidentally. They ordered 
insurance company to pas 
When the company appeal: 
Ottawa one judge of the Su; 
Court of Canada took the s 
view, but his was the disse: 
vote. The other four uphe 
accidental death decision ar 
estate collected the addi 
$6,000. 
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Why the Guarantee on Atlas Tires is Different 
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—E Z When you buy a tire, you naturally expect it to be guaranteed against 
defective materials and workmanship for its entire life. You get this protection 
with an Atlas tire, of course. And— in addition you also get a great deal more .. 
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‘CANADA DRY 


The World’s Largest-Selling Brand! 


It's dry, that’s why! Yes, only a dry drink can 
sive you lasting refreshment. And only quality- 
famous Canada Dry gives you refreshment that 
really satisfies. Sip a cool glass of golden-bubbling 
Canada Dry — your good taste will tell you why 
Canada Dry is far and away the world’s most 
popular brand. Why be content with Jess than 
Canada Dry quality? 

FOOD TASTE BETTER. 
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WAKES FINE TOO! 
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“You mean there is one that would 
pay that for a coffin?’ Ae 

**Monsieur Trudel did not pay for It. 
The merchandise is on consignment. 
Moreover, this is a coffin the most 
superb. It is of bronze with handles of 
carved silver, and lined in satin quilted 
and of the best quality.” 

He drew himself up and I saw that I 
had offended him but his face bright- 
ened when I drew out the bottle I kept 
He could help me, 
this young popinjay who dealt in 
coffins -on consignment. The dim 
shadow of an idea took shape and | 
offered him the bottle 

“This merchandise,” I said 
tiously. ““Goods on consignment 
are insured against loss’ 


under the counter 


cau- 
they 

“For fire, of course.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘One is hardly likely to 
steal a coffin.” 

“And if it disappeared 
‘Monsieur Trudel would be 
He would payor go to jail.” 

looked at me curiously and I smiled 

“It must be a grand thing,”’ I said, 
“to be a man of enterprise.’ 

“But of course.’” He wiped his lips 
and leaned confidentially toward me 

“This undertaker--what do you 
think of his prospects?” 

“It is hard to say in Ste. Angele des 
The climate is healthy and 
Sometimes an 


liable. 
He 


Chénes 
there is only old age 
accident : 

‘No, no! You misunderstand.’ He 
removed his hand from the bottle long 
enough to wave it airily in my face 
“It is of his prospects of marriage that 
I speak!” 

“IT know of none, m’sieu.’ 

“Ah well, you would not know. But 
he tells me there is a widow of wealth 
here who looks on him with favor, and 
so he 
He placed one finger along his nose 
and leered at me suggestively My 
hand clenched into a fist beneath the 
counter. 

“And so I have let him keep the 
coffin another month.” 

“You are a fool, m’sieu.’’ 

I removed the bottle coldly from his 
hand and put it back under the counter. 

“There is no widow of wealth here 
who looks at Ovide Trudel and if 
there were, | would know about it.”’ 

He looked so crestfallen that I re- 
lented a little, for after all he was only 
another young man who thought him- 
self smarter than he was. And we have 
all been that, m’sieu. 

“However,” I said, “leave me your 
name and the address of your firm. I 


will keep you advised of develop- 
ments.” 

“You will not regret it, I assure 
you <a 


He looked at me with new respect 
and condescended to shake my hand 
before he left but it did nothing to 
lighten my heart. For I thought, he 
must be very sure of himself, this 
Trudel. A man of enterprise with two 
good arms to commend him. While 
me, I am nothing but a brokendown 
soldier, a cripple with nothing in his 
pockets but an honorable discharge 
That is something, m’sieu, for 
Laporte to think about himself. 


Joe 


| SAT there in the darkened store long 
after Télesphore bade me 6on soir 
and locked the door behind him. The 
moonlight filtered in through the 
window, making a ghostly light against 
the black shadows of the shelves and I 
thought of Marie. Her red lips beck- 
oned and I heard the ripple of her 
laughter in the silence. Then out of the 
darkness came a black shape. Dancing, 
bowing, flashing a smile of white chalk. 
Ovide, who sat in my chair at the 
pension, who dealt in coffins worth a 
thousand dollars—on consignment. But 
if that coffin were to disappear, with its 
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silver handles and lining o 
quilted if it were to vanish 
There is a will of God in these t} ; 
m’sieu. For why else did the | ‘ 
bullets take only my arm whi! 
comrades fell around me? And 
was | roused from my reverie thx 
the rattling of a lock and son 
banging on the door? The gri: 
phantom of Trudel faded away 
strained my eyes in the shadows 
the figure of a woman standing o 
in the moonlight 
“A moment! 
and I will open 


Only a moment 
Sacré Non 


I fumbled with the lock and n 
Marie flung herself against m« er 
red mouth quivering beneath m n 
her blue eyes wet with tears 

“Joseph! Oh, Joe!” 

Her hands beat against my st 


like frightened doves and I saw 
she was on the verge of hysteria 
“Calm yourself, mon ange 


She was in the curve of my arr Ww 
and [I murmured the foolish ngs 
a man says to comfort the won he 
loves 


“Come, that is better,”’ I said 
‘“‘Now tell me what is wrong.”’ 


‘‘Damase is dead.”’ A long shudder- 
ing sigh escaped her. “I found him not 
ten minutes ago in the woodshed and 


thought he was asleep WI! I 
touched him 

*“Damase?”’ I 
stupidly in the moonlight, and tore my 
thoughts from the fragrance of her hair 

“But yes! The old one, Joe! The 
innocent who helps about the kitc! 
you sometimes buy him beer.”’ 

It came to me then and I nodded 
For everyone in Ste. Angele des Chénes 
knew old Damase. He was as Marie 
said, an innocent, one of God’s children 
whose brain had never grown with his 
body But his faded blue eyes had 
glimpses of a world we never saw 
and the smile on his dumb lips was of 
wonder, a that made us 
sometimes ashamed. So we were kind 
to him in the village and Marie fed him 
and gave him a bed. And if he id 
never been very useful according to the 
harsh standards of this world, stil! he 
had never done any harm. Now he was 
dead 

A sudden thought struck me and | 
looked down at the curve of Maurie’s 
cheek against my breast 


stood there, blinking 


sweetness 


“And why did you not go t yur 
friend, Trudel? He who occupi m- 
self with the business of death?’ 

“IT never thought of him, only « yu 
I knew that you would tell me what 
to do.”’ 


Continued on page 42 





Answer to 


WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 
(Page 38) 


Five judges of the Apps 
Division of the Alberta Sup: 
Court agreed unanimously 
it was almost unbelievable 
such a man would go t 
fantastic length of turni 
barn into his own funera 
to kill himself. They the 
this outweighed the wife’s 
dence of his intention an 
cided that the farmer 
accidentally. They orderé 
insurance company to pa 
When the company appea 
Ottawa one judge of the Su e 
Court of Canada took the s if 
view, but his was the diss: g 








vote. The other four uph¢ e 
accidental death decision a e 
estate collected the add 
$6,000. 
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Why the Guarantee on Atlas Tires is Different 
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2. With each Atlas tire, you get a written 
Guarantee that your tire will render service 
for a definite minimum period of time. 
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oO. This service is available to you 
through 38,000 Atlas dealers in 
Canada and the United States 


defective materials and workmanship for its entire life. You 
with an Atlas tire, of course. And 


out—-within that time you will 


6. Any Atlas dealer is authorized 
to make on-the-spot adjustments. 


There is no waiting 





a tire, you naturally expect it to be guaranteed against 
get this protection 


» When you buy 


in addition you also get a great deal more 






3. If your tire fails or wears 1. If the adjustment involves replace 


ment of the tire, you'll be credited fo: 


get a liberal adjustment. the time remaining in the Guarantee. 
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Continue rom page 4 
My heart ros ind | smiled in the 


shadows for this Was a good omen 
! 


Something told me then that the game 


was not vet over, that one arm and an 
intellect migi:t still win against two 


irms and none 


T | WERE silent as we made our 
\\ Wav up tie road d ippled with 
silver but when we came to the dark 
ened pension, Marie gave a little gasp 


ind ber warm hand slid into mine. | 


I 


looked up and saw waite collar and 


cuffs slide out of the blackness of the 
veranda while i long, sallow. face 
materialized above them I smiled 
grimly It was Ovide Trudel, waiting 


for us like 2 carrion crow. But then he 
was a man of enterprise who did not 
waste time 

VV vw Labelle It is I. Trudel 
come to take charge of this iffair!’ 


He stood there, smiling and bowing 


ind rubbin is bony hands together 
until | felt my stomach rise 

‘But how did you know?” Marte 
asked in surprise Me. | was not sur 
prised Ie smelled deat t it one 


‘It does not matte 
Hew ived the questior way with 
j 


white smile that faded whe 


eme rged 


i 
from the shadows and opened the d 


aah 
behind hin 
‘Let us go inside ! said quietly 
here is business here to talk ibout 


ind sue matters are not discussed on 


ere n the small front parlor ot t 


Pension | rhe iie Nlart it ft 
but the shadow of sorrow was still on 
her face when she sat down [ stole 
i glance at Ovide and saw the eagerness 
there He was desperate for money 
this undertaker of Ste Angele aes 
Chénes, and came quickly to the point 

“This old Damase now.” Fe leaned 
forward, his drooping face sickly in the 
glow of the coal-oil lamp between us 
“He had something put by \ few 
hundred dollars” 

Not sou. my friend I said and 


Vrudel’s face fel 

But | wi pay for everything 
Monsieur.” said Marie anxiously | 
im willing to spend up to fifty dollars 


n the afsir of old Damas«e 


Fifty d rs! He could not hide 
the disappointment in his voice It 
will not be much of a funer 

It was then that the inspiration came 
to me I coughed suddenly and held 
my breath while the full impact of it 


struck me Ovide looked at me and 
then went on talking to Marie so that | 
was able to check the details of the plan 
that had taken form It was istrategy 
in the grand manner, vet as simple as a 
soldier could desire 
‘This Damase 1 said casually 
filling my pipe He had many 
friends. did he not. Marte 
ut ves. Everyone in Ste. Angele 
des Chénes knew him.’ 
Then there will be many at. the 
funera is it not so?’ 
She nodded and I felt Trudel’s black 


‘ves burning into me across the table 


"The pension \ he full,’ said 
larie I will need extra help but it 
does not matter. Le paucre Damase 
ilwavs so cheerful. so happy ilthough 
he was not like others 

F | looked up sharply at Ovide 


t seems to me, MW 'sreu Trudel, that 
\ poverlook something Not that if is 
Vv of my business but you are a man 

) terprise 


eff the words hanging there be 


twee us and sucked noisily at my 
pipe it would not draw 

A t do you mean I heard the 
‘ rness In his voice and shrugged mv 
shoulders 

You have heard Madame Labelle 


here \ tne illage will come te pay 


Ww 
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its respects to old Damase \r 
them will be the sons of Ja 
Théberge, who is eighty-one if he 
day and suffering from pneumoni 

‘And so es 

“So Jacques Vhéberge is the we 
est farmer in Ste. Angele des C! 
There will be no sparing of ey 
when he dies ” 

He stared 


thought. eu He is stupid 


t me puzzled 


one 
“There is the matter of the 


tising 

Advertising’ 

But ves You have doul 
merchandise the most elaborat 
your establishment Here i 
chance to show it to Ste Ange 


(hénes 
A light flickered across his face 


knew that we were both thinking 


same thing Quickly I pressed 
idvantage 

If. for instance only for in 
| sa vou had a coffin of tl 


superb quality, then matters cou 
irranged to piease Marie her 

the same time do yourself no hart 
would be ! simple iffair to | 


Damase lie in such a coffin so tl 
could see it and remark Then t 
the actual committal, a pine box 
be substituted and your merc! 
returned to the Jovite house 
phore Simard is sacristan as we 
owner of the general store and n 
else need know 

| watched him turn the matter 
in his mind while Marie chimed in 
? 


ice 


cries of approval. Then his 


into the false white smile and I kr 


| had won 

‘It is a good idea of yours, 7 
he said at last \ good idea! i 
not expect it of you 

| lowered my eves modestly whi 
ind Marie discussed the details of 


plan and so the matter was arran 


TEXUE next day all Ste. Angele 
| Chénes knew that old Damase 
left the village of his fathers an 
mourned his passing. [| saw the pe 
winding up the road in little grou] 
two and three to pay their respect 


the innocent whose only gifts fror 


hon Dieu were the sweet smile 


simple heart of a child. Perhaps he 


more blessed than most 

There was much talk in the 
office that afternoon of the ma 
cence in which he lay and of 
qu ility of merchandise stocked by 
man of enterprise, Ovide Trud: 
that ] knew all was gyoing accordit 
plan. That night when [ went t« 
pension, | pushed my way throug 
crowd assembled on the verand 
Ovide came to meet me He slit! 
iround the quiet groups until hi 
came close to mine 

It goes well Wesieu Jor 
bony hands rubbed together ex 
intly That was a stroke of ge 
your idea. Everyone has admired 
coffin and now : He lowere 
voice to a confidential whisper 
now the Vhéberges are in 
looking at it. They tell me their 
is very low. Very low indeed 

Hie beamed happily and I shud 

Che burial will be tomorrow 

mass at nine Now there is on 


matter of changing the coffins 
sieur Simard, the sacristan yo 
spoken to him’”’ 
| parried the question skilful 
He will be along later 
Ovid You are busy I know 
I must join the others.’ 


I left him hurriedly. and « 
the silent parlor where tapers 
ind old Damase lay in glory. Th: 
shimmered like gold in the cand 
ind the handles of carved 


“ee ) P 
Continued on page 44 














The thrilling new Chevrolet for °50 is the only car im the low-price 

field that offers the renowned economy and performance of Valve 

in-Head design. And this vear. Chevrolet's world’s « hampion brneine 
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Continued from page 42 
gleamed with a dazzling brightness 
but I had eyes only for the qutet 
smiling face that put it all to shame 

I remembered the innocent’s trans 
ports of delight whenever I would ask 
him to join me in a drink, and of all 
the small things that gave him pleasure 
Standing there before him, I knew that 
the simplicity of his soul made a 
mockery of silver and bronze Yet he 
would have been perhaps pleased to 
know that Ste. Angele des ¢ hénes had 
seen him thus. Old Damase, with the 
heart of a child 

I think they must have smiled when 
he came to the courts of God I think 
the angels went out to meet him and 
bring him in 

It was late when the villagers left 
and I found Marie on the veranda 
bidding the last good night 

“Quickly I said “Where Is 
Trudel”” 

“He is out in the kitchen, I think 
She los ked at me in surprise ‘| here 
was some food left 

‘He is probably filling his pockets.’ 

I took her gently by the shoulders 
ind a note came into My VOlce that she 
had never he ird before i; note of com 
mand 

‘You will go to bed now Mart | 
said You will retire and leave us 
ilone, Ovide and me.’ 


YHE went without protest, turning 
., pel to look back at me Phere 
was a puzzled frown on her face but it 
vanished whe n she stood it the top ot 
the stairs and blew me a kiss. I smiled 
ind went into the kitchen 

Trudel was there, his black figure 
scuttling around the sandwich plates. | 
paid him no attention but sank down 
into a chair as if exhausted 

*Parbleu!” 1 said, mopping my 
brow. “That was a grand affair. One 
calling for a drink 

I fumbled in my pocket and brought 
out the bottle I had pre} ired Beady 
black eves followed me curiously 

‘What is that he asked It looks 
like blood.” 

I shrugged carelessly 

Only a harmless drink, a concoction 


of red wine and whisky blanc. We call 


it ‘caribou’ in the Laurentians you 
will have a little, perhaps’ 
I poured a full glass and handed it 


to him without waiting for his reply 
His long nose twitched over it like 
rabbit's 

‘It smells strong 

“Even the children drink it in St 
Angele des Chénes 

I laughed and drained my glass at 
gulp, fighting back the tears it brought 
1 then 


I clapped him on the 


He took i tentative SIp in 
essayed more 
back until his choking died away and 
the fire had settled in his stomach 
Incredulity flickered across his face 


ind then he drained the glass down 


‘It is good, that ‘caribou,’ ”’ he said 
approvingly Very good 
He poured inother drink ind | 


watched him. For he drank as those 
who know “caribou”? do not Fast 


and with one following the other 

“So affairs march well for you, Msi 
‘lrudel.”’ I leaned back in the chair and 
slvly emptied my drink into the 
cuspidor by the stove. ‘“‘It has paid 
you to idvertis« 

He nodded eagerly 

“The Théberges will buy the coffin. 
| am sure It was a stroke of genius 

Bony hands tried instinctively to 
rub together but the glass interfered 
His eyes blinked down at it and he 
raised it to his lips 

“It must be something to be a man 
of enterprise Your business goes well 
ind there is also the widow Labelle 
ih, you are the lucky one. Trudel 


‘Ah well he hesitated uncer 
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tainly and brightened again wi 
filled his glass ‘I had _ pert 
idvantage unfair, M’sieu Joe. \ 
things differently in the city. W 
vance, We progress.”” 

His tongue loosened then 
began to brag. Of life in the city 
business, his acumen, his way 
women [he pale face grew pir 
rosy like that of a human be Ing 
talked mor teu! how he talked 
that is” the wonderful | stuff 
“caribou 

le, I listened and kept his ¢ 
He was too busy, too full of w 
notice that | was not drinkin 
ifter a while, he was too drur 
sang we laughed we cl ipped ¢ 
on the back and I wate hed hin 
I watched him! A glazed ex; 
stole over his face and his b 
grew dull | told a joke ind 
him on the back again He 
under the weight of my hand 
his bouy sud to the floor 

I leameau over him and lifted 
ing evena, then stood up wit! 
sign o1 content Ovide Tri 
passed out and the grand 
had won 

His legs still moved autom 
found, and [| supported his wei 
way down the road. But afte 
sagged gracefully into the mud 
| hoisted him to my shoulder 
his ankles with my hand while 
hung down my back ind thie 
him bobbed up and down in sy! 
Ihe hills were tinged wit 
when we came to the Jovit 
with the wax flowers in its 

I carried him in and set 
in the room where the coffin « 
cence had rested on trestles 
now empty and bare. ‘The he 
serge lav motioniess at my 
I looked down at tt Then I 


of him, this man of enterprise 


the innocent dead to advertise | 
I remembered Mart ind | te 
ate Angele des Chenes nd 
had come here to commerce! 
nd bring progress to God's 1 
death 

My heart hardened 

Phe limp body was Ike 
| undressed it and slipped 
nightshirt over it t t | found 
bedroom i set fim precisely 
middle of the trestles, his bor 
eet I ne end, his head 


sistin hands I tepped 
su eved him eritically I 
job na of moartistry bul tl 
something, some touch 

1 lifted his head and s! 
bowler hat down on it tight 
the fringed ends of mourn 
to a rakish angle they hut 


over his long nose 

My lips twitched when I sto 
adoorway nd looked back 
lrudel 





Training Grounc 


In this vast hotel rotunda 
Pill-boxed bellboys stroll about 
Mostic cries that make one wun 


W hatitisthey regivingoutwith. 


Guard that diction, lads, and 
you 

Keep those special intonation- 

In a vear or two we'll find so 


With a railroad calling sta 
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LOOK LOVELIER 
IN 10 DAYS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Skin Specialist develops 
new home beauty routine — 
helps 4 out of 5 in clinical tests 
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wuialal with <oap and water. Wate 4 


clean your skin looks 
rying face, smoc th on 1 protective him 
ot gre isele Noxzema as 1 pt wder base 
Evening—3. Before retiring, again 
your face. 4 Now mas 
save Noxzema into your face. Remem- 
ber Its yvreasc less. Pat a little extra 
over any ble mishe s to he Ip he il the m. 


creamw ish 


This new “Home Facial” actually 
helped 4 out of 5 women in clinical 
tests. The secret? First, Noxzema is a 


1} l_and-n wr y 
unique Oll-a isture emt 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Try this Specialist’s new Home Beauty 
Routine tor 10 days. If you don't s 
real improvement in your skin, ret 
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Blemishes! ‘A friend 
ed Noxzen 
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I It work 
N I use Noxz 1 
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he y skin look 


Medicated Noxzema Skin Cream is 
the beauty aid of scores of actresses, 
models and professional women. Over 
25,000,000 jars are used yearly! At all 
drug and cosmetic counters. 21¢, 49¢, 
69¢, $1.39. Get yours today. 
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” ge 44 : Angele des ¢ hénes whose er beat 
Ovide I said inen 1 like waves around him t ooked 
ae aa f the down at his nightshirt re feet 
ng Somewhere a cock in the dust. One dazed har nt uf 
id come to to the hat with the stream: gling 
a ( 2 He began to tug at it Ther pped 
up and down and pulled irsed 
we were leaving ind wept 
ni for the burial that Men bent double wit! and 
i ¢ » watch Slappe d thelr Knees A mer 
ated Se is leaned weakly against « r fo 
suppor There nas al 
laughter in Ste. Angele nes 
nge Ovide did not come m'siew! But never. never eard 
ndertaker the village laugh like 
keeping my face Even Trudel could not s ie 
k but 1 ild feel Marie's its lash He drew the ~ 
The whispering folds about him and 
hrugged my shoulders. It Then he began to run 
aes enough ind faster 
w road that The roar of ighter f 1im 
tle grouy until the billowing shirt with 1 ick 
people of Ste knob on top ind the ; { feet 
c ¢ sa con beneath faded away fron en 
excited murmur then it did not stoy | Ste 
I f e SNOCK aes be 
solic mass if rt 
‘ Marie and | swallowed his t 
S S I ent After we 1 le 
g rd us ' l he voKed ul Ips 
sued I ere me twitched and blue eyes was i wit 
g nigntsnirt tl mirth 
i nd Bar fee Joseph she said weak () 
ist and one hand Joe, how could you 
sé nad fe ‘How could | what I said | 
her made Something rose in her face, s 
k « streamers had never seen there bef 
is eves | bowler was spect in admiration 
ged s head nd I fe mv heart surge w 
g of it 
ripple of laughter passing The coffin,’ she mused was 
gers like wind through worth a thousand dollars. W} 
mounted and rose’ do, this Trude] 
te Angele des Chénes My irm stole about her w st | 
mirt! pressed my lips to her cheek 
d before us, dancing up “If he is a man of enterprise 
i di 1is nightshirt he will keep on running.’ 
La Where is J ;: ‘ 
he s ND sometimes I think 
I pushed ght wd A m’steu'! For we never s 
nd his beady eves blazed hate igain 
is my coffir screamed Your pardon, m’sieu! Here . 
( ‘fin? Wh fin your supper. Good pea souj 
Discretion was gone now. flung to ragout of beef that will melt ir r 
the winds mouth, a specialty of Marie. Bu s 
he coffin I lent for Damase It we have been married for 30 year dur 
was only an advertisement, It was to family is small, only six childre: it 
be returned things have gone well for the P n 
I looked sadly Labelle. 
“I do not know what you are talking Ah, m’sieu, looking back | ‘ 
ibout Wesieu Trudel' We have now that the strategy is not 
buried Damase There is also the will of God 
Realization came and his face froze For why else should a coff 
with horror. Black eyes flickered over brought laughter and love and 
me to the others, the people of Ste Ste. Angele des Chénes . 
i 
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' 
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| | 
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“I don't know how he does it — probably very simple 
once you get the hang of it." 
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The Happy Times of 
Robert Fontaine 


Continued from page 21 


sniffing penicillin at the doctor’s almost 
daily for bronchial trouble and am up to 
my neck in assorted problems. I am 
certain that you will get more from a 
written interview than you would ever 
get in conversation. I am a hesitant, 
lazy conversationalist, glad to see the 
end of a sentence and not very anxious 
for another to begin Most of my 
dialogue consists of grunts, snorts and 
fragments of popular tunes. Therefore 
I am taking the liberty of going ahead 
with my original notion to save you 
time 

If you were to come up here and 
interview me you'd find me in the heart 
of Springfield, a city about the size of 
Ottawa. I live in an apartment up four 
long flights of stairs. The study in 
which you might find me fights a 
desperate battle against being neat 
It is decorated with a large map of 
New York City, a road map of South 
America, and an autographed photo of 
Eva Gabor who is Mignonette in the 
play. It says, ‘““To Bibi. Thank you for 
writing ‘The Happy Time.’ ”’ There is a 
pile of congratulatory telegrams, in- 
cluding a charming one from the 
Canadian Authors’ Association, repro- 
ductions of Kandinsky paintings, and a 
photo of my wife and two children; 
Mary Jo is 12 and Brenda is 10 

There is a vaporizer which sputters, 
spurts and often scares me, but it keeps 
the air moist for my collection of 
begonias. I once had 60 different types 
and few are left. The study smells like 
a greenhouse which is all to the good for 
a writer who has to be pretending it’s 
summer In winter. 

I have the usual writer’s books, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and a tre 
mendous collection of short stories 
My present delightful reading is 
‘Five Novels,”” by Ronald Firbank 

The walls are papered blue and 
yellow and are somewhat spattered 
with water color, ink and ice cream 
There are also original oil paintings by 
my Papa, who decided to be a painter 
at 67. I have a barometer that works 
backward: it tells what the weather 
was yesterday 

Three or four heavy boxes are filled 
with hundreds of my _ unpublished 
manuscripts which I have not given 
up, and an overflow of Beethoven 
Clementi and Brahms piano music that 
! am teaching myself to play. There 
are piles of magazines containing short 
stories of mine 

If you talked to me here you would 
probably hear one of my children 
practicing the piano, my wife typing 
the little girl from next door reciting 
‘Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” 
while she practices her ballet lessons 
my other daughter rehearsing her part 
in a play about how Betsy Ross made 
the first American flag, and the rumble 
of trucks tearing down State Street 
shaking the building. My wife and I 
ire constantly pouring coffee to the 
extent that we are accused of causing 
the coffee shortage 

| grew up in the Ottawa described in 
the plas I attended Rideau Street 
School, George Street School and 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute on Lisgar 
Street I was on the championship 
basketball team in 1923, and played in 
the city league for Collegiate Greys and 
Chelsea Juniors. Lionel Conacher was 
my all-round athletic hero 

I left Ottawa in 1924 for Hudson 
Falls, N.Y., where I went to high 
school and won a basketball and tennis 
letter Went to work as a comp- 
tometer operator at General Electric in 
Schenectady, and from there to an 





insurance company in Hartford, Conn 
My first newspaper job as a cub re 
porter was on the Parkersburg (West 
Virginia) News. In 1929 I was a clerk 
in the National City Bank of New York 
and worked there for five or six years 
before I quit to write radio scripts for 
Joe Cook and Tim Ryan 

I went to Hollywood on a few bucks 
and worked 10 days for Columbia 
Pictures. Then I worked for the Daily 
News in Washington, D.C. I got fired 
in 1941 and went home and lived on 
my parents in Springfield, Mass. Don’t 
know on whom they lived. 

I decided to stop all attempts to get 
a job and dig in as a free lance. I made 
about $400 my first year, did all right 
afterward “The Happy Time” was 
written as a book in 1944, suggested by 
my literary agent, Lurton Blasingame 
Most of my 300-odd short stories 
are based on Canadian days and 
memories and have been published in 
Maclean’s and practically every U.S 
magazine, also the Strand in London 
and in Danish and Swedish 

I wrote several dramatic versions 
of ““The Happy Time.” Theatre 
producers took them on option, but 
none of them reached the boards. My 
agent suggested I let Sam ‘Taylor do a 
version. ‘l'aylor did it with no help 
from me. I[ did not even meet him until 
the play opened in New Haven. You 
should have me say how delighted I am 
with Sam’s dramatization 

A little before the play was ready | 
drove my wife and kids to Ottawa 
They had never been there or in 
Canada at all, and I hadn't been there 
The Ottawa of my youth 
| explained to 


since 1924 
was vivid in my mind 
them that Ottawa was a wonderful 
ind glorious place, a combination of 
London, Paris and Fairyland 

I went back for the same reason you 
hide somewhere to take a peek at the 
first girl vou ever loved years before 
the one who was so breathlessly beauti 
ful, the one you have always tried to 
match 


**Alouette’’ to Keep Warm 


We came into Ottawa past the 
Exhibition grounds It was there | 
wore my first long pants, more pre 
cisely my father’s long black pants 
which he wore for conducting special 
concerts I tore them climbing the 
barbed-wire fence around the Ex 
grounds. As we drove past I noticed 
that a new arena had been built near 
the grounds. This set my mind back to 
Dey’s Arena and those times when 
Ottawa was the unchallenged king of 
the hockey world, playing a defensive 
game that was’ successful but so 
irritating that people fell asleep even 
while they cheered Those were the 
days when New York and Chicago 
were just two distant cities whose 
hockey teams couldn't match Ottawa’s 

| used to hang around Dey’s Arena 
on hockey nights when Maman thought 
I was at the YMCA nearby. I asked 
people for pass-out checks and saw 
many a hockey game that way The 
irena had little ventilation and the 
rink was often so smoke-filled you were 
lucky you could see the scoreboard 
The ice melted on the slightest pro 
vocation. One year when Seattle was 
playing off with Ottawa for the 
Stanley Cup the game resembled water 
polo. I huddled in Rush End where I 
learned to sing “Alouette which 
everybody sang to keep warm and 
lessen the boredom between periods 

Bank Street seemed much th* same 
as it was when, after Sunday school at 
the First Presbyterian Church, we 
boys would go strolling, following 
pretty giggling girls our own age. We 
were too much afraid of them to speak 

Continued on page 49 
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TRAVALARM. Perfect 
for the honeymoon 
Shutter front and 
easel back close thi 
clever little alarm 
like a clam for travel 
ling. Luminous dial 
Blac k case, 


Ivory case, $7.95 
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LOGAN ELECTRIC ALARM 
will start their new 
life off on time 
Logan’s attractive 
design looks well in 
living room and bed 
room. Lustrous ivory 
finish, gold color 
trim. Cheerful bell 
alarm. 25 or 60 cycle. 
$6.95. 
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DUNBAR ELECTRIC WALL 
ciock will keep her 
home running on 
time, Plastic cause, 
tilted forward for 
easier reading. 
Choice of tour if 








tractive _ finishe 

ivory, white red, 

green. 25 or 60 cycle 
$7.45 


and say it handsomely. Give 
her all three— and she'll possess 
the magnificent gift of complete 
time equipment for her home 

See these —- and the host of other 
Westclox gifts at the nearest 
store that sells good clocks 


fou that, Bride-to be ... beautiful We 
practical gifts that say “best wishes’ TC. 
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To really appreciate the new 1950 
Meteor, see it—examine its features. 
Get behind the wheel and drive it. See 
your Mercury-Lincoln-Meteor Dealer now. 
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Continued from page 47 
The overhead wires were still there 
and the great network of trolley lines, 
which now seem so strange in a capital 
city. 

The main surprise was the new 
Peace Monument, which dominates 
what we once called the Plaza. As a 
small boy on the Plaza I watched a 
huge board which displayed the pro- 
gress of the Allies against the Hun 
Here, in dismay and confusion, | saw 
remnants of great regiments marching 
sadly homeward, more than decimated 

The Chateau Laurier remained as 
my heart had pictured it, the dream 
castle where I imagined the bravery 
and beauty of Ottawa and the repre 
sentatives of far-flung nations enter 
tained with fine wines, good music and 
much wit. The illusion remained intact 
My children were delighted with the 
tunnel from the Chateau to the Depot 
where I used to play hide-and-seek 

e Station I remembered used to 
ave carved on its front the words 
GRAND TRVNK. I was never sure 
how you pronounced TRVNK: | 
t..ought it was a strange name for a 
depot 

| installed my family in a high turret 
of the Chateau, overlooking the sky 
line of Hull (from whose mills, accord 
ing to Maman, the sulphurous odors of 
Satan came drifting across Ottawa 
ind went strolling alone. 

My first sentimental gesture was to 
kneel down and peek through the 
circular stone flowers that decorate 
the bridge over the Rideau Canal. As 
a boy I always spied through these 
magic openings and thought it ex- 
tremely kind of the city fathers to 
provide such looking places for small 
Through the stone flowers I saw 
the boats go through the locks, to sail 


boys 


those treacherous seas about which I 
read in Chums and The Boy’s Own 
I aper. 


Mrs. B. and the Blue Laws 


came to the Rideau Street Convent 
which still stood grey and moody. Once, 
when I was quite small, I had been lost 
beneath the heavy overhanging trees 
that darkened the convent entrance 
until a kindly policeman caused me to 
remember my address which was not 
far awa Now the convent no longer 
suggested terror and mystery, only 
coolness and quiet. 

On down Rideau the house of the 
doctor who had once poulticed a black 
eye was now a filling station. The drug 
store where | worked as an errand boy 
had been swallowed up by some sort of 
mechanical place 
some dirty fingerprints 

Little shops that lived in my memory 
and my stories were gone. The Fren« 
confectioner Trudeau, was it? F.e of 
the lovely daughters and the ornate 


Progress had left 


many-lavered cakes alive with angels 
and bells The sweet-smelling store 
where my father and | bought small 
cakes and scarlet roosters made of 
crystal sugar, and where there were 
enormous, wildly decorated Easter eggs 
rabbits 

fairies and elves danced and played 
The little ice cream shop was gone 
There I created my first unlawfulness 
It was Sunday, the Blue Day in 
Ottawa; no stores were open, nothing 
stirred, even the wind seemed to stop 
blowing. You might be hungry for ice 
cream as a boy could be; no one was 
illowed to sell it on Sunday But 
Madame B., who kept this tiny shop, 
would answer a special rap on her back 
door. She would lay down her sewing 
ind peek through a slit in the curtain to 
see that you were a regular customer 
and then quietly admit you. While you 
stood fearfully still she went to the 
front of the store for a three-cent ice 


inside of which a world of 
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cream cone and perhaps two licorice and were supposed to slide down to picked wild flowers which I took home 
whips. You had to hide the whips and safety. No one could ever get me into to my mother, who was waiting to 
gulp down the ice cream before you it I had heard of people who were spank me. At the sight of the flowers 
left. Good-by to Madame B., who stuck in the dark interior and were she relented I have found the old 
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believed first in the human heart and never pulled out. Every Monday as sage’s advice excellent ever since 

stomach, and second in the dry laws fire drill came I would scream and cry he next day I took my family to s« 

of the ponderous city fathers refusing to enter the monster’s mouth Parliament in session The Mounties 
revisited the Rideau Street School Beyond me was the Montreal road still wore their scarlet tunics and 


I 
the 


esca 


was 
fire 


school of the terrible circular fire 


where I had wandered one day until I 


delighted my own daughters as much 










pe, the dark monster which fright reached a field of flowers and dallied they had me. It was my second visit t 
ened my grade school days. The school long past my proper time to be home Parliament Che first was many yeat 

still there but, joyfully, the metal I met an old man who informed me that ago when my mother took me to se 

escape was gone Children were flowers and flattery would cure any that great and goodly man, Sir Wilfrid 
forced into this monster at the top floor mother of anger iny woman. We Laurier, laid peacefully in state 





LASTING BEAUTY crowns your home when you have col- 
ourful, enduring B.P. Asphalt Shingles overhead. There are 
many distinctive colours from which you can make your 
own selection—like the attractive blend of rich, warm reds 
shown above. 


essure lasting beauty and 
protection — overhead 


k me . 
for any fom any weathe 


THERE’S ALSO SECURITY beneath a “B.P. roof" —these 
shingles are as tough as they are beautiful—are fir 
resistant and weather-resistant t¢ llustrated is a bri 
and lovely blue that harmonizes perfectly with the 


masonry of the home shown 











AND ECONOMY! There's no paint, stain or maintenance 
expense as B.P. Asphalt Shingles stay beautiful in any 
weather—retaining their rich, glowing colours, of which 
this blended green is another example. 








B.P. ASPHALT SHINGLES (both blended and plain colours) 
are made by the makers of famous B.P. Flortile ; B.P. Insul- 
Board; B.P. Insul-Bric, Insul-Tex, and Insul-Stone Sidings; 
and other building materials for better Canadian living. 
For complete information and 
illustrated literature, send this 
handy coupon direct to P.O, 
Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. 
Box 2876, Winnipeg—vunder- 
lining the products (above) in 


which you are interested. 
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The tiniest injury can 
infected. Never take a chance. 


become 


Cleanse the injury properly. 
Then put on BAND-AID“, the 
adhesive bandage that stays put, 


even on hard-to-bandage places. 

It comes to you individually 
wrapped; keeps out dirt, helps 
prevent infection. 


Caution: Remember, not all ad- 


hesive bandages are 


BAND-AID. 
Only Johnson & Johnson makes 
BAND-AID. 


BAND-AID is the registered trade mark of 
& n Limited for its adhesive bandage. 
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to bandage a paper cut 
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I thought back to the time I was 
given to reciting patriotic poems. One 
evening the Governor-General, the 
Duke of Connaught, heard me out with 
considerable patience and_ predicted 
to my mother that I would someday be 
premier, an office I have not yet 
achieved 

I took my family in a big red car to 
Britannia-on-the-Bay Every pebble 
which cut my toes on the beach was still 
there, and in the ancient wooden bath 
houses I was sure I could have found 
the initials | once carved. The same 
picnic tables were occupied by the 
same people, or at least their children 
They ran foot races, sat unhappily on 
hard-boiled eggs. shook ants out of 
their sandwiches 

At last the time came when we made 
the pilgrimage we had come for, to the 
house of Friel Street, the house of 
“The Happy Time.” the 
many adventures. It was still there, 
even to the upstairs porch where I used 
to sit and read 


house of 


With strongly beating heart I! 
surveyed it. Who said it was smaller, 
dingier and less lovely than then? 


Ridiculous. Was it not the house of 
dreams’ Was it not the house that 
remembered as I did the canary who 
flew in the window and with which 
Papa played duets? Was it not in that 
front room I hid in the player piano 
Mignonette after 
seeing an afternoon of Rudolph Valen 
tino”? Of a certainty this was the 
porch where Sally and I used to sit and 
look at the stars and wonder if my 
voice would ever change. This was the 
house of bread and brown sugar, or 
rare roasts of beef, of dreaming and 
yearning, a house of affection and hope 

Ah, but the yard? We entered it 
cautiously. My wife’s face fell. Could 
this be the yard of tigers and orchids 
the yard through which roamed a 
true witch smoking a pipe, a_ witch 
who turned small boys into black cats” 
And the apple tree where my cousin 
Yvonne whiled away the beguiling 
hours in drifting blossoms? The apple 


the nightgowns of 


tree Was not there 

At the back of the yard where a 
great icehouse once stood where was 
the icehouse and the horses of it, who 
stuck their heads out the windows and 
tried to chew my straw hat” 
Gone was the old gravestone cutter 


Gone 


whose “‘chip chip chip” all day long was 
as relentless and sure as the cry of the 
tree toad predicting hot weather 

The great rows of tall flowers my 
mother tended to lovingly, where were 
thev” There was nothing before us 
but bare ground 

My wife smiled. “Yes, there is an 
apple tree. but this is not the right 
vear for apples I think they come 
every other vear. Yellow Transparents 
And I believe I see the grass where 
you used to find orchids which some 
less imaginative boys might have 
mistaken for violets.” 

I smiled, too. Yes, of course, nothing 
has changed. Not if you regarded it 
with your heart. Is there another way 

So it was with all of Ottawa. The 
spirit had not changed. For 15 years 
Ottawa set my character and dreams 
The sound of French mingled with 
“<nglish, the sight of beautifully dressed 
women, kites flying at Rockcliffe, 
garden parties in the mansions of the 
well-to-do, the music of my father’s 
violin. the songs. dances and funny 
savings at the Casino and the Domin 
where my father played 
in the orchestra 

“It is a lovely city.”’ my wife said 

“Il love it.”’ I said 
and still is warm and gracious.” It is 
rather like heaven if there are quiet 
pleasant cities in heaven. Even the 
smell of sulphur from Hull is not to be 
disdained 


ion theatres 


because it was 


Even Heaven. one assumes, 


is reminded of other less noble places 


ROBERT FONTAINE 


305 East 94th St 
New York City 
March 11, 1950 


Mr. Robert Fontaine, 
327 State St 
Springfield, Mass 
Dear Mr. Fontaine 


Thanks for writing my article. [ am 
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all for continuing this pleasant 


laboration 
will do the copy reading, put my n 


You write my pieces 


on them, and mail them in. In a 


days I 


of my next article 


will let you know the sult 
When you 


finished it, mail it to me at the 

Montago Hotel, Nassau Baham is 
see no reason to hang around New 
now that our new setup is clicking 


Very cordially 
JAMES DUGAN 


FOOTNOTES ON THE FAMOUS 





The erratic flying of Wop May (left) spelled death for the Kaiser's great ace 


The Rookie Trapped Richthofen 


YVERMANY’S famous fiyving 

J ace in World War I, Man 
fred von Richthofen, got planes 
to his credit by remaining out 
of battle while his famous Flying 
Circus engaged the Allied enemy 
in a dogfight. When a crippled 
plane limped out of the fight it was 
Richthofen’s practice to swoop 
down and add another victim to 
his score 

But the erratic 
Edmonton 
patrol helped bring the German 
to his doom 

Wilfrid (““‘Wop™) May, now 
Canadian Pacific Airlines’ west 
ern chief, didn’t make 
that patrol The C.O. of 209 
Squadron, RAF, had ordered him 
back to manning pool because 
May had been AWL for three 
days before reporting for duty 
Only the timely intervention of 
Capt. Roy Brown, an old school 
friend, kept May flying with the 
squadron 

On May’s first trip over the 
lines 


flying of an 
rookie on his first 


almost 


Brown gave the 


rookle 
strict orders to stay out of all 
scraps But when the patrol 
plunged into battle May found 
it hard to follow orders Before 
he Knew it he was in what he 
later called ‘‘a regular beehive 
He shot one German down, then 
his guns jammed and he headed 
west into the sun for home 
Suddenly behind him he heard 
the rattle of machine guns \ 
black German triplane was on his 
tail May didn’t know it, but 
Richthofen had spotted him and 


swooped 


May 


jammec 


dodged 
flving 


baffled the German 
became 
ing and slipping quarry that he 


broke 


tured over the 


down out o the SKY 


couldn't fight back with 


guns so he spun and 


it treetop level His 


Was so errath that it 


Richthofen 
so frustrated at the slid 

} 
cardinal rule he n 


Allied lines. He 


still hadn’t been able to hit Ma 


May 


bend in 


tried to navigate a wide 
the Somme Valley but 


Richthofen beat him to it He 


came 


urcratt 
said later 


Then 


over the top ot 


May's 
‘He h id me cold , NI iy 


“IT knew I'd had it 


to his amazement. the 


German aircraft spun over on its 


back and plowed into the side 


of a hill ® 
May looked up and saw th 

his old school friend, Roy Brown 

had come to his rescue The 


German 


bagging 


failed 


t 
At f 


irst, Australian 


had been so intent 
that he h 


» notice Brown's plane 





the rook 


soldiers 


tried to claim credit for shooting 


down 


the German ace but an 


examination of Richthofen’s body 


showed 


heart could only have been fired 


from a 


Hubert 


who was official 


bullet in his 
| 


that the 





plane Years later, Sir 
Wilkins, the explorer 


Australian war 


historian, visited May in Edmon 


ton and 
witnessed the 


from a 


told him that he had 
whole incident 
nearby hill He gav: 


full credit to Brown and May for 


trapping 


Berton 


Do vou know any humorous or revealing 


people? 


the German Pierre 


anecdotes about notable 


For authenticated incidents. Maclean's sill pay $50. Mail 


to Footnotes on the Famous, Maclean's Magazine. 481 University 


fre.. Toronto. 


No contributions can be returned. 
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RIDLEY 
COLLEGE 





Ridley College—-for boys 
8 to 18—combines the 
advantages of supervised 
residential life in modern 
buildings, with sound aca- 
demic, athletic and char- 
acter training. Over 50 
acres of playing fields for 
organized recreation. Gen- 
erous entrance Scholar- 
ships and bursaries. For 
informationandillustrated 
prospectus, write the 
Headmaster—d. R. 
Hamilton, B.A. 


Applications are now being 
entertained for boys who will 
be ready toenter Ridley im 1950 
and later years. Fall Termopens 
Tuesday, September 12, 1950 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 


ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO 
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"b's easy to match 
Jumbo's memory when 
u use a Dixon Ticonderoga 
. . «the pencil that helps 
you remember! 
Write with the strong, 
smooth leads... set the 
clean legible outlines. 
Note the eraser firmly 
locked in a strong metal 
ferrule with double 
yellow bands. And its 
not likely you'll forget 
DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


MADE IN 8 DEGREES FROM 26 TO 4H 
Order from dealer by the dozen or by the gross 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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It Tells All Every Sunday 
Centinued from page 15 


an old-fashioned scroll in old-fashioned 
lettering. The pictures are often drab, 
the editorials seldom provocative 

But in one respect the News Of The 
World clearly outshines all contem 
poraries Along with its somewhat 
sketchy budget of information on poli 
tics and pigeon racing and its occa 
sional studious essays on world affairs 
the paper regularly offers its readers 
the most comprehensive and careful 
coverage of sex news available any 
where in the English-speaking world 
Although by no means the sole ingredi 
ent of its fabulous success, sex has been 
the staple. The daily proceedings of 
every law court in the British Isles 
and frequently of courts overseas, are 
constantly dredged to keep its readers 
up-to-date on their neighbors’ amours 
The more bizarre, glamorous’ and 
illegal, the better although in a pinch 
the paper will settle for the merely 
commonplace 


Duchesses Make Good Copy 


In a typical recent issue, 1,000 words 
told the story of a 34-year-old house 
wife who had seduced two boys aged 
14 and 15 because her husband was 


“cold.”’ She was « harged with improper 
assault 

Other headlines in the same issue 
ran: “Schoolgirl, 14, Tells of Hidden 
Friendship,” ‘“‘Wife Denies Lodger 
Kissed Her,” “‘Bench Censures Young 
Mother Drinking and Dancing,” *‘Ac 
cused of Bigamy With Registrar,’ 
“Seaman Found a ‘Heavenly Night’ 


Letter to Wife,’ “Charge of Doping 


a Schoolgirl,” “If White Wife Has 
Child? Tribe Seeks Ruling.”’ 
And from another issue: “‘He Gave 


Chronicles of Amorous Adventures Be 
fore Wedding,” ““Cats Made Marriage 
Intolerable,”’ ‘“Terror of Women Gets 
Seven Years,”’ ““Nurse Gave Poison to 
Hospital Staff,’ ““Pulled Wife Up for 
Spelling Mistake,”’ ‘“Tell-Tale Lipstick 
on Pillow,”’ “Judge Says My Most 
Shocking Case.” 

The more important a person in 
volved the bigger the story. An affair 
between a duke and a parlormaid or 
a duchess and a groom makes a News 
Of The World classic 

Politically, it is relatively demure 
although the paper is careful not to 
hurt its many Socialist readers its 
thinking still exudes roast beef and 
beer. For this reason it occasionally 
nettles the Labor Government whose 
precepts to many Britons often savor 
too much of raw carrots and orange 
juice 

The paper’s burning loyalty to the 
Crown and the ideal of the Common 
wealth never flags, and ensures univer 
sal British acceptance 

Its staff defend their paper’s main 
platform on the grounds that by 
revealing facts other papers shrink from 
printing they are educating the public 
ind warning them against the conse 
quences of promusculty 

A reader once su rgested to the late 
Lord Riddell, a former chairman, that 
the News Of The World was like the 
Old Testament in that it recorded 
crime. Riddell added that it was also 
like the Old Testament in that it 
recorded punishment 

Working classes read the News Of 
The World openly. Many middle- and 
upper-class citizens read it furtively 
It is not uncommon in a train to see 
a man reading the News Of The World 
cunningly concealed in the folds of the 
respectable Observer or Sunday Times 

Soon after World War II Attorney 
General Sir Hartley Shawcross, in 


> 


Continued on page 53 
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What you should know about 


MEDICM (MRE 


for your baby 


To keep her baby happy and healthy 
is every mothers aim. The doctor's 
part is important, so here are a few 
guide rules suggested by a prominent 
medical authority. This information 
should not be regarded as a substitute 





for your doctor’s advice. Every baby 
is different and your baby may require individual care and per- 
haps a special diet. When m doubt consult’ your doctor and 
abide by his recommendation. 


G If the doctor who delivers you is the family physician, he will 
probably act also as vour baby’s doctor. But if he is a specialist m 
a good children’s doctor 


obstetrics, ask his advice about finding 


who can take over as soon as the baby is born 
3 Once you have left the hospital, have your baby checked regularly 
by the doctor—once a month during the first year and at least onc: 
every 3 months during the second year. 


If you live too far from the doctor for monthly visits. you may be 


3 ] able to keep in touch with him by telephone. 


there should be hitth to worry vou If hie 


If baby eats and sles ps 
well and gains weight. 
seems cranky and unhappy, develops fever, loses his meals or refuses 


several in succession, phone the doctor and deseribe the sy miptoms. 
4) If vou feel you cannot afford the regular services of a private doctor, 
investigate the baby clinics in your community, and take your baby 
for free medical supervision. 


5] Avoid exposing your baby to measles. If other children in the family 
or 


doctor know. 


immediate neighbourhood come down with them. let vour 


baby has eczema he should be vaccinated iguinst 


6) Unless your 
smallpox during his first year 


your doctor. 


eg Your doctor may recommend whooping cough injections when baby 
is about 6 months old. 


8) Before your baby is 9 months old he 
diphtheria inoculations. 


Feeding your baby Heinz Baby Foods might 


If reactions last over a week, consult 


should be protected with 














almost be termed good medical care. too. 
Certainly. the nourishing. wholesome quality 
of these foods will cuard your baby's health 
and help him grow strong and sturdy. For 
vounger babies Heinz offers 2 kinds of cereals. 
and 26 varieties of Strained Foods. For older 
babies who are ready to chew. there are 17 
varieties of Heinz Junior Foods available. All 
Heinz Baby Foods are made from choice, fresh 
ingredients ... carefully cooked and vacuum- 


packed to retain minerals and other nutrients 


in high degree. The wide range of delicious 
varieties includes soups. vegetables, fruits. 


puddings and meat products. 


HEINZ &; 
Baby toodo Fem 
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Clear skies, warm and blue, draw new by Canadians since our nation was born. They 
life from the earth. Orchards burst into a bring us closer to the story of Canada 
hundred shades of blossom . . . and Canadians a story told with all its power in “CANADA 
flock to the fruitlands for a glimpse of beauty. UNLIMITED” —an illustrated 144-page 
Customs like blossom time have been honoured book published by the O’Keefe Foundation. ; 1 


To obtain your copy of this exciting book, send 25 cents in cash 


(no stamps or cheques, please) to “Canada Unlimited”, Dept. "M", g 

O'Keefe House, Toronto, Ontario. Please print your name and 3 
address clearly. Your money will be donated to the Canadian 

Citizenship Council ... a group of service, welfare, fraternal and other 

organizations. The aim of this Council is to acquaint new Canadians 

with the opportunities offered by democratic citizenship in Canada. 


BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 
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Continued from page 51 
bitter broadside at British newspapers, 
described the News Of The World as 
The next day he 
remark publicly 


“gutter press.” 


withdrew the 


Until 1939 Winston Churchill was 
a regular contributor In 1938 he 
wrote: ‘“‘Not only will planes throw 


their bombs upon the enemy and cities 
but they will also carry large bodies 
of troops through the air.””. Churchill 
chose the News Of The World as the 
most effective vehicle for reaching the 
masses. He also needed the money 

When the paper held an austerity 
lunch to mark its centenary in 1943 
the King, a regular subscriber, sent a 
congratulatory telegram. Lord Beaver 
brook’s Daily Express said: “It is a 
great national institution. Its editorial 
columns breathe the sturdy 
that is England.” 


patriotism 


Back to True-Life Sex 
In October, 1943, Philip (;ordon 
Dunn, 42-year-old Montreal-born son 
and heir of the Nova Scotia banker 
baronet, Sir James Dunn, was ap 
pointed chairman of the News Of The 
World He represented on the board 
of directors the powerful interests of 
people who shared the estate of a 
former chairman and big stockholder 
the late Sir Charles Jackson 
The wealthy, Anglicized 
Canadian set out to make the News 
Of The World more high-minded. He 
imported from the staid Daily Tele 
graph an editor R. J. Skelton, who 
when newsprint was at its shortest and 
reduced to six and 


vigorous, 


the paper eight 
pages on alternate Sundays, began to 


give more precious space LO serious 
political articles 
In 1947 both of them were fired 
The chair was then taken by Harold 
H. Aldridge and the editorship by 


A. G. Waters, men with a lifetime o 


{ 


service on the paper Immediately 
policy returned to its original concept 

the purveying of true-life sex stories 

Amiable Aldridge, who joined the 
paper on the business side as a boy 
and rose steadily during 50 vears of 
says the News Of The World 
read primarily for its political 
views He that Dunn and 
Skelton paid too much attention to the 
‘cold-shouldered”’ 


service 
is not 


illeges 


political writers and 
the rest of the staff 
a sense of frustration 


thereby inducing 
In reply to a written question set 
by the 
in 1948 


Royal Commission on the Press 
Aldridge 

interested in “‘life and sport 

‘Do you inter 


said the public was 
largely , 


Then he was asked 


pret ‘life’ as meaning to a large extent 
the relations between the sexes? Fence 
ing prettily he replied, ““No That 


inswer Was arrived at after long and 
consideration, and we could 


which, in our 


( ireful 
scarcely find a word 
opinion, could have more properly ex 
pressed what we meant to convey ie 

Waters, a gaunt, sombre, aloof jour 
with more than 30 years on the 
The World was reporter, 
theatre critic, features edi 


nalist 
News Of 
copyreader 
tor and assistant editor before getting 
the editorship He told the Royal 
that his paper gave the 
people what they 

Down Fleet Street the ideas of these 


Commission 
wanted 
two men on how to sell a newspaper 
They are ideas that 
i steady rise of 


ire well known 
have been reflected in 
circulation for 50 years One former 
reporter says of them “What they 
ire after is the story which will rattle 
every family 
land.” 

illicit or otherwise —is by 


skeletons in cupboard 
throughout the 


But love 


no means the paper’s only stock in 
trade. One story was headed, “Virago 
Stones Husband in Street.”’ It con 


cerned a man who got a divorce from 


Continued on page 55 





KILLER 


GiuTrz 


\ AYBE Captain Corcoran 
| and Little Buttercup over 
stated it a bit when they 
‘Things are Seldom What They 
Seem”; but to 
names, you can't 

John Sullivan, for in 


stance, 


sang, 
when it comes 
always tell 
Florence 
has won considerable re 

nown as comedian Fred Allen, 
ind a Rose Billy by any other 
name might be ind in fact is 
William S Here are 
12 more, all living, and all pretty 
well known in 
fields, though not by t 
birth names. Can you identify 


Rosenberg 


their respective 


eir real or 


nine out of the dozen 








By Any Other Name 


Maclean's Quiz by Gordon Dunstan 


Answers on Page 55 


1. Josip Broz(ovich 
Barrow 


Joseph B 


Elizabeth Gilmer ‘née 


Meriwether 
1. Cornelius McGillicudy 
Kugenio Pacelli 


6. Ben Kubelsky 


7. Michael (Mihai) Hohen 
zollern 
8. Josip V. Djugashvili 


9. Philip Mountbatten 

10. Alice Mart 

11. William Maxwel 
Margarita C 


Ait ke n 


irmen Cansino 
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lron Fireman Automatic 





OIL FURNACE 


engineered for todays needs 















—a complete home 
heating unit with 
built-in Iron Fireman 
VORTEX oil burner 


—dquick acting, for 
steady, even heat 


—low fuel bills 


This Iron I a oil-t ! 
furnace scientifically desig i 
for use wit the r arkabl 
efthcient VORTEX : he 
flame that gets mucl t 
from every droy ' 1} 

handsome, baked ena l 

also conta air tilt hun 

t and q t. larg apa ta 


A complete winter air conditioner with the 
fuel saving Iron Fireman VORTEX flame 


can save up to one gallon of oil 


} ee 
out of 


every three with this truly 
modern Iron Fireman oil furnace. The 
bowl-shaped, whirling Vortex flame is 


different and better. The horizontal heartt 


reflects heat upward into the furnace, 
blanketing the entire combustion chamber 
with hard hitting radiant heat. 

This exclusive Iron Fireman whirling 
Vortex oil flame reaches top efficiency in 
a few seconds—no warm-up period before 
begins delivering he it to youl 


This make s 


your thermostat for very short or 


furnace 
idjust 


rooms if possil le to 


ind-oft 


periods, produc ing steady, uniform warmtl 


throughout your home, with no tuel waste 
These frequent firing periods give vo 
greater home comftort—reducing cold 


stratified air along floors. Iron 


| 
| 
; Folder 
| 
| 








AUTOMATIC 


Illustrated 


Sent free on request 
Use the coupon 


HEATING WITH 


Syncrostat controls operat the 


Z 1 yi coms t da i nl 
Ask to i llustrated 4 é 

the Iron Fires Vortex oil | ‘ 

marvelous flame 1 outsta fg ‘ 


Convert your furnace or boiler to automatic oil heat 


The Iron | ‘ 
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The Swing is to 
FORO 


No wonder Canadians are swinging their buying 
























preference to Ford—the one fine car in the 


low-price field. 





Here's the “Fashion Award” Winner that looks 


quality. Drive it and you feel quality. Listen, and 








its new “Hushed” Ride whispers quality. And 
Ford quality means more comfort, too... with 
new non-sag front seat springs and foam 
rubber seat cushions . . . with more hip and 
shoulder room... with that restful Ford "Mid 
Ship” Ride and stronger, safer “Lifeguard” 
Body. ‘Test-drive” the '50 Ford and experience 
the greatest thrill of all... Ford’s improved 
100 Hp. V-8 Engine whispers while it 
works—brings the quality ‘feel’ of the 


costliest cars to the low-price field! 
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his wife on the grounds of cruelty. He 
was sitting in a packed café when she 
ealled him “liar” and “rogue” in a 
strident voice, shaming him. He ‘eft 
and she followed. When he started 
to run she shouted, “Stop thief!’ and 
he was grappled and thrown heavily by 
two men 

She turned off the hot-water heater 
every time he tried to get a hot bath, 
ripped the bedclothes off him in the 
mornings, scratched him with her shoe, 
threatened him with a knife, a fork and 
a poker and blamed him for poisoning 
her cat 

The end came when she followed him 
up the public street beating him over 
the shoulders with an iron crowbar 
shouting volleys of abuse. When he 
broke into a trot she hurled a fusillade 
of rocks and old tin after him 
Hen-pecked husbands all over the Em 
pire read and reveled in the companion 
ship of misery. 


cans 


There’s Space for Virtue, Too 


Knowing that all the world loves a 


lord the features editor likes to get 
titled authors One main feature 


recently was headed “‘There’s No Place 
Like Home —If Your Furniture Is 
Alright.’’ It was written by a Sir David 
Waley, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.C In 
inother article Sir Ernest Benn, Bart., 
asked solemnly, “Stands Freedom 
Where She Did?” 

Newsmen on Fleet Street’s smooth 
crisp dailies smile at the Old Moore's 
Almanacish editing of the News Of The 
World. One Fleet Street director says 
‘They do everything wrong, according 
to modern but they go from 
strength to strength, blast them!” 

There is no coloring of court stories 
Proceedings are 
It is in the single-minded selectivity 
of subjects, not in their treatment, that 
the paper’s dominant character lies 

The News Of The World keeps 


almost as careful a check on the welfare 


ideas 


recorded accurately 


of its virtuous readers as on the doings 
of its erring news subjects. It retains 
medical, legal and financial advisers to 
help its readers with their problems 
If a reader’s sister is missing the News 
Of The World will put her photo in 
i special column and appeal to millions 
of others to look out for her. Every 
week the paper runs an Unclaimed 
Money column listing the names of 
people who have died intestate all over 
the world. More than 1,000 distant 
relatives have come into small fortunes 
by reading it, some of them twice 

The sports editor gives as much space 
as his competitors to the national 
manias of soccer, cricket, boxing and 
racing Then he goes further by 
covering darts, bowls, ping-pong, Cy 
cling, athletics and pigeon racing, 





Answers to Quiz 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 
(Page 53) 

Marshal Tito 

Joe Louis 


Dorothy Dix 

Connie Mack 

5. Pope Pius XII 

>. Jack Benny 

Ex-King Michael of 
Romania 

8. Joseph Stalin 

9. The Duke of Edinburgh 

10. Alicia Markova 

11. Lord Beaverbrook 


~ 
ao Of 


~] 


12. Princess Margarita (Rita 


Hayworth 
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which get little coverage elsewhere 


During World War I the pigeon 
editor of the News Of The Work 
recruited thousands of little couriers 


readers for the 
British Intelligence Service and admin 


from the lofts of his 


istered the great flock throughout 
hostilities with the rank of colonel 

The paper’s publicity department 
crackles with ideas Used to its 
eccentricities newsmen were not sur 
prised when the News Of The World 


instead of 
gave the publicity 
artist 


selecting some journalist 


job to vaudeville 

This was Leslie Sarony, of a 
ind dance duo called “The Two 
Leslies.”’ up contests 
darts 


pigeon 


song 

Sarony dreams 
snooker, bowls 
shooting 


for golf eycling 


athletics rifle and 
pre vhound races 
table growing. The darts tournament 


draws 500,000 entries in pubs all over 


ind flower and vege 


the country and the finals are played 


at the Empress Hall, London. There 


is also a world pipe band contest in 
Edinburgh. Sarony now runs an annual 
town criers’ contest This brings 


big-voiced men in tricornered hats and 
silk breeches from the quaintest corners 
of the U. K. to ring a handbell and 
chant the test thus: 

‘Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Be it known 
to all men that we, Criers of England 
Scotland and Wales, are gathered in 
championship contest within the Parish 
of St. Columb Major in the Duchy of 
Cornwall and the Diocese of Truro ‘ 

Most London crime reporters wear 


plece 


pork pie fedoras, dirty trench coats and 
the air of Dublin conspirators. But 
Norman Rae, of the News Of The 
World, who scoops them all regularly 
often wears a ind a stiff collar 
bank teller He 
exactly 
celebrated criminals are leaving jail and 


bowler 
and looks more like a 


ilways seems to know when 
he spirits them away from his competi 
tors in fast cars 

Once threw off the pursuit of 
other reporters who were endangering 
in exclusive life 
story by arranging for a 
to block the road immediately 
had passed a given junction 


Rae 


his chances of getting 
second car 


his own 


“Our Motto Is Truth” 
Rae who wrung from the 
Hindu doctor, Buck Ruxton, murderer 
wife and maid, a 
fession after one of the most sensational 


It was 


of his signed con 
and gory dismembering trials in British 
criminal history 

In England’s two recent horror 
cases which involved the sadist Heath 
and the vampire Haigh the News Of 
The World had much fuller stories than 
anybody News Of The World 
reporter Bill Blackley overheard in a 
pub that there was a Mrs. Heath in 
South Africa. He went straight to the 
office, put in a 13,000-mile phone call 
and interview with the 
monster’s wife while a competitor, on 
the same was in mid-air for 
Johannesburg to get it personally 

The News Of The World 
scoop was the relief of Mafeking in 
1900 The paper was the first to 
announce the death of Edward VII 
In 1911 it gave the world the first hint 
of impending war by exclusively re 
porting Lloyd George’s words during 
the Agadir crisis 
forced upon us in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of 
the great and beneficent position which 
Britain has won by centuries of 
achievement heroism then | 
emphatically that peace at that price 
would be a humiliation intolerable for 
a great country like ours to endure.”’ 

The paper was founded in 1843 by 
John Bell, who printed the words 
“Our motto is truth. Our practice is 
the fearless advocacy of truth.’’ He 
got it up to 100,000 a week at three 


else 


got a scoop 


scent, 


biggest 


“If a situation were 


and Say 


































































































BAUMAN-GREENE 


NEW FACTS ON MIRACLE-TUFT 


Dries out dry as the desert sands! 


It’s an amazing brush this Dr. West’s Miracle-Tuft! It does 
many wonderful things to clean your teeth better. Even 
between brushings it performs an extra, important service 
Dr. 


The “Exton” bristles of this amazing brush stand 


it dries out faster because of West’s waterproofing. 


ready morning, noon and night to “‘sweep”’ tooth 


Its brushhead is precision-made 


What’s 


more, it’s sealed in glass for your protection. Available 


surfaces sparkling clean. 

curved two ways to reach every tooth better 
in the four designs shown below. Each 50¢. 

hii praeee ji} Peitel 


Three-Row 
“Powder" 


Two-Row 
“Professional” 


Double-Convex 
“Regular" 


Straight-Top 
“Ore” 
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Hamilton watches for men and women are created 





by skilled watchmakers in the U.S.A 


HAMILTON 
She Aristocrat of, Watches 





~ 4 >. e- . ~ 
=e SETA 
Prue moments call for a special present —to 
be remembered and cherished always. The most 
treasured gift is an ever-faithful Hamilton: “The 
quality watch of the Americas.” Fully-jewelled 
; 


pence a copy— big money In those days 

but after his death his sons let it 
slip into the doldrums 

In 1891 it was selling only 30,000 
and it was snatched from extinction 
by a man named Lascelles Carr, then 
part proprietor of the Cardiff Western 
Mail Carr installed his nephew, 
Emsley Carr, as editor. George Riddell, 
a brilliant lawyer with a hankering for 
journalism, was made managing direc 
tor A year later another lawyer, the 
wealthy C. J. Jackson, joined the 
board 

These three men made the News Of 
The World Since they took it over 
the sales graph has never fallen. It 
hit its first million in 1906, two million 
in 1914, three million in 1920, four 
million in 1937, seven million in 1946, 
eight million in 1948 

Emsley Carr, later Sir Emsley Carr 
spent more than 50 years in the editor’s 
chair. He was cherubic, jolly, lovable, 
crazy about racing and boxing, a 
scratch golfer who hired famous pros 
to play with him every Saturday 
morning. He knew the British working 
man’s mind like his own pink image 
in the mirror. He was the friend and 
sponsor of popular authors like Edgar 
Wallace, Sydney Horler, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Oliver Strange, Sidney 
Warwick and Andrew Soutar 

He liked running life stories of 
celebrities such as Gracie Fields, Jimmy 
Wilde George Robe y Don Bradman, 
Steve Donoghue, Freddie Fox, Robert 
Donat. Gary Cooper, Walt Disney and 
Ivor Novello 

He loved the Empire as if it were 
i plece of personal property It was 
he who insisted that the woodwork in 
the paper’s new building sheuld all be 
of Empire origin red pine and maple 
from Canada, Burma teak, Tasmanian 
oak, British Guiana crabwood, South 
African iroko, Indian laurel and Singha 
lese ebony. Carr died in 1941 

On the business side George Riddell 

later Lord Riddell was superb He 
broke the resistance of news agents to 
handling Sunday papers by appointing 
independent sellers throughout the 
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British Isles. He was so ad: 
detail that he would wor 
whether the small boy in Sto 
Wold had a big enough p upe = 
on. his bike. He always carri 
Of The World handbills in 
Royce convertible, left copies 
he went, threw sheaves of ther 
the window when passing 
villages 

Riddell was also sensitive 
reputation of the News Of Thy 
He. acquired big interests in ( 
Life, a swanky magazine 
O’London’s Weekly, a= mid 
literary review. When men eri 
said to him: “Not Riddell of | 
Of The World?” he would 
wardly, add, ‘‘Yes, but alsi 
O’London’s Weekly.”’ When 
1934 he left most of his 
newspaper charities 


Of, By and For the Peopl 


The company’s liquid resour 
are worth more than $7,500 
stock almost twice as mucl 
World War II dividends of 
regular Since the war divid 
15°, free of tax have been 

Existing shareholders and ex 
staff get first opportunity 
available stock SO power 
remain in the hands of a sm 
Sut the Royal Commissio 
Press could not find evidencs 


cate this power had been at 


fact, in its conclusions the ¢ 
did not mention the News © 
World 


Perhaps the Commission a: 


definition once made by Lord | 
to the effect that the paper's id vas 
‘*news of the people by the pe Yr 
the people.”’ 

Certainly its influence is 
and its position cherished. A few ks 
igo when a Hyde Park orat 8 
passionately demanding higher 
ards of sex education in Britis! s 
a Cockney onlooker jeered con 
ously “Garn! Wot’s wron 
News Of The World 4 * 





It's from Junior at college 

















Some wealthy girl has fallen 
' 
in tove with him and he asks if we need any money 
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- For cloudy days... CHILLY NIGHTS 
“ and longer summers 


) THE CHAMPS YOU 
NEVER HEAR ABOUT 





oe THE COMFORT OF A 
lol, whe th a ly ah hh 


TORRID: Di. 


IN YOUR SUMMER HOME this year! 
Anytime is summer time with a Torrid 
Oil Heate No longer need the opening 
ot your summer home he de | iyved due to 
inclement weather, for with a Torrid-Oil 


By BARRY MATHER “Well,”” Stromberg added, “I went 


and I won 
He said he was practicing now to 
STUNNING upset marked the ¢nter the U. S. Motormen’s Mile in 
A running of the annual National St. Louis. “It’s all a matter of hard 
- ' Open Motormen’s Handicap at work practice every day, he said 
Montreal last week. Six-time Canadian 
hampion, Victor McSnorg, of ‘Toronto, 


“I’m sharpening up on my Dynamite 
Stop. Want to come along 








‘ went down to defeat at the hands of * * * summer — iS at your finger tips 
if . any ume oft the : and 
a young tyro, Axel Stromberg, of Soft-spoken Henry J. Smoomph, of Torri Oil inseatl 1 e “~"- : 
‘ « e¢ ou ¢ nm 
Winnipeg Vance me : ~ : , 
ancouver, holder of the Canadian For average summer home > A ge > Custom dg 
, Until he won the national cham W . : : te F : ke Sa a = forget the customary drudgery of 
. ashroom Attendant’s Cup for four requirements, Fawcett offers a Pk the opening and closing tormali 
pionship Stromberg was virtually un vears running, told us that was the way three new models; _ 08 zs ties. Why not make your summer 
known outside his immediate family he did it —-running (above) 768 and 706. ~, S home an all-year recreation 
ind 18,950 Winnipeg streetcar users Larger sizes also available place at surprisingly low 
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if required. heaters 


cost. See these new 
today or write for complet 


information 


"ENAMEL HEATING 


lodav he has a following wherever 
streetcars are chased 

How did the rank outsider Strom 
= berg defeat the veteran McSnorg? ‘To 
find the answer to that question we 
visited Stromberg one morning in the 


2 Winnipeg car barns 
= e Quiet, soft-spoken Stromberg looked 


little like the motorman who, a scant 
week earlier, had set a new National 
Fast Jerk record stopping his car 
with such suddenness that a veteran 
streetcar rider was hurled 17 feet 


RANGES 


HEATERS 
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” through the aisle 
! Stromberg modestly attributes much 
3 of his success to the co-operation he #* 
; has had from his conductors. “Oh ° - 
_ he said, “IT know ] got a good Fast . | . OLE LO bee WI Y eve 
Jerk, but it wouldn’t have won at Gotta keep running Smoomph 
said, laughing, ‘‘otherwise they'd catch 


Montreal if it hadn’t been for my 


Int 
conductor. He signaled me just when 





Even as he spoke he was switching 


to use it.” ; 
The Pass Up however, is. really the HOT ind COLD labels on his 


: vashroom basin faucets. / ‘ 
Stromberg’s strong holt. Long befor gor tert lal , as I _" tt ar 
t faucet ide switching om mph 
he went to Montreal for the finals he , — . a ; saiestaoee 


tt utes t ‘ s s SS ‘ 
ealioad thet 60 wim the tithe he would ittribu much of hi ucce to 


have to beat McSnorg’s achievement 
of Passing Up 37 would-be-riders in a 
half-hour test run 

“So,” he told us, “‘I really practiced 


constant practice 
Brilliant tap switching, plus sound 
shbowl-plug ditching form the basis 
of his victories in the annual Regina 


. > , finals here, since 1946, Smoomph 
on Pass Ups. Seemed like I| kind of : . Pp 
: ; , has defeated the most infuriating wash 
et up on my Fast Jerk so’s I could 
: : a room attendants from cities all over 
build up on my Pass Ups. But I guess 
mada 


it paid off 
“T remember one afternoon out on 


the run here in Winnipeg. | thought 
I'd been doin’ pretty good Sut it 


Yet, strong as he is in these depart 
ments, Smoomph might well have gone 
down to defeat in the semifinals had 


: t not been for his unequaled skill as 
wasn’t till my conductor came up to sina = equaled a 


roller towel machine fixer 
me when we got back in the barns that : ; 


It was my roller towel work won 
I knew I was ready for a crack at the 


oer for n he told us 
itle You were real hot out there Bi ad 
slien.. e® Bo tl : In the Regina championship this 
Te z rv, » oO e \ S 
. y ’ yeu sit ‘rT ) 18 
keepin’ track. You passed up 32 peopk vear Slecker, of Halifax, had fixed hi 
in 17 minutes You ought t towel machine so that it could emit 
‘ 5. ¢ ( gZ i yo 0 
no more than a scant one and three 


Montreal.’ 


quarter inches of towel 

Smoomph worked over his towel 
machine for 15 minutes and managed 
finally to adjust it so that, try as they 
would, the most ambidextrous roller 
towel machine judges could yank no 


more than one and one quarter inches of ° 
towel out of it One of the judges al tra 
dislocated his neck in a vain effort to 

OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES 
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dry behind his ears 
* * * 

I knew that Maisy Midfloor, Cana 
dian Elevator Operator National Titlist 
for 1950-51 ‘ be ; y oO rs 

would b t hard girl ¢ The Choice and Use of Tables” 


catch And she was 
Send 10c in stamps to Dept, 13 
It took me six minutes to tr ip Maisy *REG'D. 3255 


ind her elevator at the second-floor 


lowell. 140i by chaienine that I wanted Electrohome Radios will harmonize with your Deilcraft Furniture 


Write for booklet KITCHENER ONTARIO 





SPARAGUS TIME AGAIN! And how Allsweet 
A heightens the flavour of this succulent 
vevetable! You'll love Allsweet lavished on other 
vegetables too, and on wafHes, pancake s, hot 
breads. Allsweet’s delicate, natural flavour brings 
out all the goodness of your favourite dishes 
You'll use it, as well, in your finest baking, 

for delightful, flavourful sauces. You'll want 
Swift's Allsweet on special occasions because it’s 
guest quality margarine. Of course, Allsweet’s 
nutritional value is high vear around! Get a 
pound or two today! Swift Canadian Co. Limitec 


makes thie Havour! 





to Go Up when, really, I wanted to Go 
Down. 


Maisy laughed when I told her of 


my little ruse 

“If it had been the third floor,’’ she 
said, “it would have been a different 
story.” 

That remark is typical of the spirit 
with which Maisy Midfloor approaches 
her work \ happy-go-lucky, light- 
hearted young Canadian girl she has 
none of the serious characteristics of 
other champions we have known 

Crowned Most Elusive Elevator 
Operator in Canada Maisy takes her 
honors lightly. She positively refuses 
to practice. “‘“‘And,”’ she told us, “‘l 
never had a lesson in my life.” 

Maisy Midfloor’s case is, indeed, one 
of outstanding natural ability. A born 
elevator operator she won the title in 
Toronto by leaving no fewer than 19 
would-be elevator riders stranded on 
a six-story trial run The former 
record had been set in Calgary in the 
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1932 finals—18 strandees on six floors 

Actu: "ly Maisy got more satisfactio 
out of tne fact that one of her 
flight judges had to walk down the fir 
escape than from winning the tit] 

Unequaled as she is in eluding 
passengers Maisy’s strong holt is tl 
Waich Your Step gambit 

At Toronto, while other finalists we: 
only able to stop their cars eight inchs 
above or below a given story M i1S 
breezed to victory halting her elevatof 
two full feet off floor. (One judge bro 
a leg in jumping down from Maisy 
elevator to the sixth floor 

Asked if she could advise you 
elevator operators desirous of reachi 
the top flight in the profession Mai 
said that, in her earlier days, she h 
found the reading of True Repressio 
Magazine a constant help in overlool 
ing bell rings 

‘Now, well,’ she said, overlooki: 
a bell ring, “‘I guess it just coms 


naturally.” * 





Too Smart to Marry 


Continued from page 11 


“Well, this is Agnew in sales promo 
tion Your heading isn’t dynamic 
enough. Look around you! It’s hot! 
All anyone cares about is keeping cool 
And that’s what you’ve got to sell in 
this ad. Find out what makes this hat 
cool and then shoot it into the head 


ing.” I thought I had done it very 
well staccato, sharp no words 
wasted I tried to cut if off short 
‘Thanks Miss er ” I suddenly 
realized I didn’t know her name. “I 
guess you've got the idea now,” I 


finished lamely and hung up 

Five minutes later I looked up to see 
a tall, slim young woman in front of me 
She had big brown eyes and little 
tendrils of damp hair had separated 
themselves from her smooth pageboy 
She looked hot and angry, and she had 
some sort of felt object in her hand 

‘‘Are you the man who just phoned 
me about an ad for a hat?” she asked 

“Why, yes,”’ I said 

‘‘Well here’s the hat,”’ she dumped 
the felt object in the centre of my 
blotting pad, ‘‘and I wish you'd tell me 
what you can tind that’s cool about it!” 

The hat was a close-fitting style, in 
our promotion color, Daring Red and it 
had an orange feather in the band. It 
looked anything but cool 

“Well now,” I said, trying des 
perately to think what ‘Trammle would 
have done. I lifted the hat up and 
twirled it on my finger. “It’s small : 

She snatched it off my finger and 
jammed it on her head. It came down 
well over her ears ‘“See,”’ she said 
‘anything but cool. Might as well be 
wearing a burlap bag. ‘The color has 
sales appeal. The style is not bad — and 
the price is right But cool it just 
isn’t!” 

She was rather a thin girl with 
slanted, fly-away eyebrows and a full 
red mouth. She looked terribly earnest 

But I was 24, and I wasn’t going to 
be beaten down by any female copy 
writer. “It doesn’t matter —”’ I said, 
waving a hand in the air. ““The public 
believes what it wants to believe. Tell 
them the hat is cool. They’ll think it’s 
cool. It’s the only thing that’s going 
to make them buy in this heat.’ | 
wiped my brow with my handkerchief 
and shot her one of those piercing 
glances Trammle specialized in. ‘‘We’ve 
checked the matter thoroughly and we 
know.” 

She cocked her left eyebrow at me 
quizzically and | thought for a moment 
she was going to argue the point. | 
began to get rattled because I didn’t 
know what I was going to say. But 


then with a “‘we’ll see” air, she picked 
up the hat, turned and left, her he« 
making sharp little taps on the 
linoleum 
Next day I checked the paper Ihe 
heading for the millinery was “Coo 
Cloche Hats.’ I smiled triumphantly 
You had to assert yourself 
aa AT NIGHT the weather broke 
One of those early fall snowstorms 
blew up. ‘Trammle was kind about the 
idvertising. I worked late that night 
as a sort of penance for my blunder 
When |! punched the time clock | 
heard a low voice behind me, *‘Keeping 
cool a 
It was the copywriter 
She was wearing a green slicker and 
beret. She looked as slim and fresh as a 
new blade of grass 
If | had been Trammle, I’d have had 
something to say But I wasn’t 
Trammle. I was a big Western kid, and 
I felt just as sheepish as if I'd spilled 
lemonade over the minister’s wife back 
home. I mustered up a sickly grin and 
said, “I guess I owe you an apology 
Miss 
She had had a few things she had 
been going to say, she told me later 
about weather prophets, and bulls in 
millinery departments, but she didn’t 
say them Instead she said simply 
“Bradley Vivian Bradley 
We stood there for a few seconds 
staring at one another. Then we turned 
and walked out of the store together, | 
snapping up the collar of my trench 
coat, and scowling at the weather and 
wondering what I could say so that she 
wouldn't just turn and walk off 
And I did it badly Just as we 
reached the sidewalk, I grabbed her 
elbow and spun her around, ‘Look,’ 
I said suddenly. “What do you think 
of that?” I jabbed a finger at the 
window display 
I frowned and stuck out my jaw 
belligerently the way Trammle did 
The window was filled with silver 
trees Trammle’s idea silver looked 
cool. The branches were laden dow: 
with hats in all sorts of colors. The 
caption was “‘Keep Coolheaded.”’ 
fan stirred the hats gently 
Vivian surveyed the window, the 
turned to me. Her mouth twitched 
the corners, then broke into a laugh 
I was a boy from the farm again an 
I said quite simply, ‘““That was just 
stall--and a poor one. What I real 
want to know— would you have dinn 
with me?” 
“I'd love to,”’ she replied, and | thir 
I fell in love with her right then 
I liked everything about her 
liked the way she walked with he 
Continued on page 60 
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In all likelihood, the newspaper you read is printed on Canadian newsprint: for Canada produces 1 times as much newsprint 


as any other country in the world, 3 out of every 5 newspaper pages throughout the world are Canadian paper. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


r | 
liis is an adaptation of one of a series of advertise- the interest of every Canadian manufacturer to he Ip 


ments designed by The House of Seagram to promote the sale of all Canadian products in foreign markets. 
the prestige of Canada and help sell Canadian products % & ma 


to the markets of the world. { campaign such as this not only helps Canadian indus- 


The campaign is appearing in magazines and news- 


papers published in various languages 
and circulated throughout the world. The 
peoples of many lands are told about the 
quality of Canadian products and see Can- 
adian scenes illustrating these products. 

The advertisements are in keeping 
with the belief of The House of Seagram 
that the future of each business enterprise 
in Canada is inextricably bound up in the 


future of Canada itself: and that it is in 


Che H 





tries but also puts money in the pocket of every Canadian 


citizen. One dollar out of every three we 
earn comes tous asa result of foreign trade. 


The sell abroad 


prosperous will be al home. 


more we can the more 


we i ’ can 
and we will sell more when the 


world told of 


quality and availability of our Canadian 


sell more 


the are the 


peoples of 


products. It is with this objective that 


these advertisements are being produced 





and published throughout the world. 
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Continued from page 58 
shoulders pinned back, a little defiantly 
[ liked the way her hair fluffed at the 
ends when it rained, like a child’s 
newly washed. I liked her intense, 
youthful face with its smooth, sharp 
planes and its heartbreakingly soft 
young mouth I fell in love with 
Vivian as simply as a man, from the 
beginning of time, has fallen in love 
with a maid 

But I was going to be a big successful 
promotion man- like Trammle, and 
Trammle always said it paid to “keep 
"em guessing.”’ I took Vivian out three 
or four times a week. We danced at 
Casa Loma, went to movies, attended 
the odd symphony concert Vivian's 
idea had dinner in the little flat she 
had just off Bloor Street-— and I never 
once mentioned the word “‘love.”’ 

| had a whole new philosophy is 
shiny as a Cellophane wrapper I 
talked a lot about it and Vivian agreed 
with me Vivian talked too about 
women having careers and not getting 
bogged down in a kitchen She talked 
too much about it~ almost as though 
she were trying to convince someone 

mavbe herself 

She never really told me much about 
Her mother had died when she 
ind she had been raised by 


her life 
Was a baby 
in aunt. Only 
her father. “Il worshipped him,”’ she 
‘He was everything to me. He 

lwavs said we'd get a house and I'd 
look after him. When I was 15 I ran 
iway from my aunt to my father 
i tall, awkward-looking kid in a plum 
colored dress my aunt had bought me 
I guess I looked pretty awful. I could 
tell he wasn’t glad to see me. I wasn'ta 
cute little kid any more. I was just a 
nuisance to him. I went back to my 
iunt and finished high school and 
then I came here.”’ 

I should have known what she really 
wanted A thousand things I liked 
ibout her should told me the 
way she always kept flowers on the 
gate-legged table in the flat, the way she 


meais we 


once did she mention 


I was 


have 


sang when she cooked those 
had there, the way she ran her finger 
over my cowlick, and most of all the 
way she kissed me 


I should have known, but I was only 
24, and I really hadn't kissed many 
girls, and I was busy trying to fool the 


world too 

I guess I really cared too much ind 
then I listened to Trammle. ““Don’t let 
any woman get sure of you, kid,” he 
would say. “‘Women are only human,’ 
he explained. ‘And humans 
want a scarce commodity.” 
I'rammle’s idea that I go to 
Montreal. Chambers and Longstreet 
had a branch store there. I was to do 
the same job in Montreal that Trammle 


always 


It was 


had dane in Toronto It was an 
opportunity you didn’t turn down 
| went just after New Year’s and 


Vivian saw me off at Union Station. | 
remember her face turned up to mine 

that soft appealing mouth matching 
my laughs. She bought me a scarf i 
big, wide vellow one, and she knotted 
itaround my neck and kissed me lightly 

Just for a moment when I stood on 
the train steps and looked back at her 
on the platform. her good-by frozen in 
the cold air, and then heard the engine 
snort as it started, I wanted to race 
back to her and hold her tight and let 
the train all the trains in the world 
go wherever they were bound, without 
me. But you don’t do things like that. 
so I just waved to her and mustered up 
a smile and then turned and stumbled 
into the dark corridor of the train 

I worked hard in Montreal. I tried 
to be a junior Trammle and I suc 
ceeded rather well. I slicked down the 
cowlick, found a good tailor, and took 


care to be seen in good restaurants 
But 


mostly I tried not to think too 


Vivian. Our letters were 
endearments we pre 
tended we didn’t really mean. Each of 
her letters with its white, deckled 
edges left me depressed. Each one left 
unsaid so many things 

It was a furniture promotion that 
really brought me back to Toronto and 
Vivian. We put on a drive to sell 
chesterfield suites. I hit upon the idea 
of personalizing the campaign We 
dreamed up a mythical couple called 
the Smiths. We had a furnished room 
in one of the corner windows with real 
people on view. We tied up the cam 
paign with advertising and publicity 
was one of the most suc 
Chambers and 


much about 
casual— full of 


stories It 
promotions 
Longstreet ever had 

When it was all over I felt depressed 
I remember sitting at my desk trying to 
concentrate on an Easter promotion to 
sell a handbag with every pair of shoes 
I didn’t have any ideas about bags and 


cessful 


shoes. I could only think of one thing 
it Was spring and | wanted to see 
Vivian 

Suddenly I walked upstairs and asked 
the manager for two weeks off. I told 
him I was going to get married, and 
just saying it made me think it would 
probably come true | wired Vivian 


that I was coming and then caught the 
train for Toronto 


HAD told her I would go straight to 
the flat I took a taxi at the 


station, then, on impulse, stopped off 
at a florist’s on Yonge Street, and 
bought some daffodils 

I meant to make it casual—the way 


it had always been, but when she 
opened the door and the light from the 
window threw a halo around her head 
I forgot what I had intended to say 


I just took her hands and looked at 
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Then I drew 
took her in 


her for a long time 
inside, shut the door 


arms and kissed her, and nothir 
had ever done had seemed so 
before 

I like to think that if I had 


spoken then, everything would 
turned out all right Sut | hadn't 

any practice in saying things [ rv 
meant. I just held her close and ki 
hera few more times. Then I whispe 

“Darling, this is going to be a wond: 
night. Put on your hat. We're 

to do the town!” 

I could hardly bear to let her gx 
enough to get her hat. When she b 
to look in the mirror, frowning the 
women do, I knew I couldn't wait 
leaned and whispered, ““M 
me, Vivian Marry me 
week!”’ 

I felt her shoulders stiffen and for 
a second or two she didn’t move 
she said lightly. ““Sure, Jackie my k 
anv time'”’’ She finished adjusting 
hat but I pulled her around to face 

“Look, Vivian,” I said, “I m« 
that.’ 

She tried to past me, bu 
pinned her against the table. Then 
said flippantly, with a catch in | 
voice, “I'll bet you tell that to all 


over 
now I 


brush 


girls!” 

She made another attempt to 
past me but I barred the way “Vivian 
I said very slowly, “I want to m 
you really 

She stopped smiling then, but 
didn’t look at me. “I wish you hadr 


said that, Jack,’ she whispered the 
She went on, her voice breaking 
little, “‘You’re just saying it bec 
you re so glad to see me, you kn 
You really don’t mean it, and you 
be sorry tomorrow You're not 
Continued on page 62 
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The Absent-Minded Auto 


—* THE pleasant University 
of New Brunswick campus 
“up the hill’ from Fredericton, 
they still remember fondly the 
absent-mindedness of the late Dr 
W. C. Keirstead, for 35 years a 
professor of philosophy 

One rainy day Keirstead gave 
a lift to a struggling 
through the mud to her home in 
the city two miles away. They 
fell to talking and he forgot the 
purpose of his drive. Next thing 
the student knew Keirstead had 
pulled up at his home 


co-ed 


own 


thanked her for her 
gone in to dinner, 
to walk home 
now 

On another day the professor 
rushed into his own home greatly 
upset—his car had been stolen 
He put the police on the trail 
They soon located the car and 
reconstructed the ‘“‘crime.’’ Keir 
stead had driven a student home 
got out, thanked him for the ride 
and stumped off, leaving his car 
and the flabbergasted student at 
the curb.— Marcel de Merten 


company 
and left her 
three miles away 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
colorful past. Maclean's will pay $50. Indicate source material and 
mail to Canadianecdotes. Maclean's Magazine. 121 University Aves 


Toronto. 


No contributions can be returned. 
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\ \/ iy takes tough equipment to 
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and constant hard wear. 













Exhaust pipes and mufflers 
are up against the problem 
of hot corrosive gases. 
These parts are being 
made of Nickel alloys to re- 
duce costs in the long run. 


The gleaming grille and 
other parts of trucks and 
cars are Nickel-plated. 


Nickel has lasting beauty 








Forty-three years of research have uncovered hundreds 4M EVERY £46FE 
of uses for Nickel in the United States and other YX 
countries. Now Nickel exports bring in millions of U.S. 
dollars yearly. These dollars help pay the wages of the 
14,000 Nickel employees in Canada and also help pay 
Canadian railwaymen, lumbermen, iron and steel workers 


and other men and women making supplies for the 


Nickel mines, smelters and refineries. és 
ALLEY 
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»py Frank had written. Then I had 
Hanson phone Vivian. I told Hanson to 
.y she was phoning from the Customs 
nd that they had a perishable parcel 
here for her. Half an hour later I left 
.e office and took up my station 
ross from the Customs building 
| waited two hours before she came 
saw her go in and as she stepped 
itside a few minutes later, | walked to 
itercept her. She had the same walk 


traight and a little defiant She 
is wearing green just as she had on 
ir first date, and I can remember 


ping it would be a good omen 
We met in front of a newsstand 
Vivian!” 


She started, then recognizing me 
ught her breath. ‘Jack,’ she ex 
iimed_ incredulously “Jack — after 


these years!” 

She laughed with a touch of hysteria, 
nd suddenly we were both laughing 
nd talking at once and I found | was 
ding both her hands in mine 
» much like that other time so long 


It was 


talked as easily as if we had never 
been parted, and yet it was different 
The wisecracks were gone. I knew now 
that I had sense enough to say what 
I felt and say it at the right time, if | 
got the chance 

We hadn’t mentioned her marriage 
We were sitting over our coffee and she 
was smiling at me —the same old smile 
I knew I couldn’t wait. I had to ask 


her that question that had been 
puzzling me so many years. ‘Vivian 
I put my hand over hers, “‘tell me 


won't you?) Why wouldn’t you marry 
me, then 
She looked startled 


to pause and consider before her reply 


ind she seemed 


‘I didn’t quite know — not then,”’ she 
said softly, and her mouth curved in a 
bitter little smile “But I think I 
know now.” 


hen why”?’'! urged her 

‘Because I felt I could never be sure 
of you. You were so much on the way 
up. Oh, I know I looked like the career 


girl but I really wasn’t I had never 
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gO It was all there’ everything | had a family, and my father had let me P 
id ever felt for her, spilling out all down. | wanted the sort of love you can Lithle Luly Says FOR 8/85 | 
ver the street ilways be certain about She looked . = _ 
7 ‘S SN/FFLES PATT/NG 
The news vendor was beginning to it me across the table, “‘l knew I could FOR SOOTHING BABYS SN. iad leg : % 
tare when I finally asked her whether never be sure of you POWDER ON A/S TENDER SKIN, NO OJHEK 
she was free for lunch then held my She was silent for a minute and she JISSUE /S JUST LIKE "KLEENEX SOF? 


breath like a boy asking for his first 
jlate. She had no engagement. | hailed 
i taxi and we went toa place I knew 
small and dark with lots of mirrors 

It seemed so right to be sitting across 
from her. She hadn’t changed much 
perhaps those lovely planes in her face 
were a little sharper, but the mouth 
that appealingly soft mouth was just 
he same and all those little 
gestures I remembered the way she 
touched things with the tips of her 
fingers, the angle of her left eyebrow 
her smile were all unchanged 

There was so much to remember and 
talk about - what funny kids we had 
been and things we had done. We 


other 


set her cup down on the saucer with a 
‘You see, | thought I 
that’s 
was quite different 


strange finality 
could always be sure of Philip 
my husband He 


from you not nearly so handsome 
or so successful But I was so sure | 
ould always depend on him that I 


married him instead.’ 
We sat there without speaking fora 


long time and, although she was just 
icross the table from me, I felt the 
vears all those years behind me 

falling like bars between us. Just for 


sight of myself in 
ves 


i moment | caught 


the mirror behind her—handsome 
handsome 


Not the 


Fox too sharp too know 


ing sort 


of man that clips the 
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No One 
Can Inherit 
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THIS Obligation | 
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Life Insurance 
Protects Those 
Who Buy on the 


|.A.C. Merit Plan 


sense of security 


You feel a 


when you buy a new ear and pay for it in 


ean unique 
convenient monthly instalments through the 
LAC. Merit Plan. Most LAC. Merit Plan 
contracts carry life insucance protection — 
in the death, 
balances are immediately paid up. With few 
exceptions no one ever inherits an obliga- 
tion under the LA.C. Merit Plan. 


event of most outstanding 


This is just one of the many features of 
the LA. Merit Plan that attract 
thousands of Canadians to this sound, con- 


many 


venient and thrifty way of buying essential 
goods like automobiles, domestic appliances, 
home-improvements, heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment and all such products 


that are usually paid for in’ instalments. 


If you are considering a substantial pur- 
investigate the LAC. Merit Plan. Ask 


your dealer to show you the many advan- 


chase, 


tages of this tested method of time-payment 
purchase. Yow ll be impressed by the low 
life protection, and 
venient payment methods that enable you 
to enjoy what you buy while paying for it 


rates, insurance con- 


out of income. 


If vou would like to read 
all about the L.A, 
Verit Plan, including life 
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hedge and cleans out an aquarium and 
takes two kids— someone kids 
over. I looked like the sort of man who 
has a lot of phone numbers and a lot of 
memories better forgotten. Suddenly | 
realized who I looked like now 
Trammle. 

I knew what I had to do then and I 
played it straight. I excused 
and went over to the cigarette counter 
I selected a long, thin cigar. I went 
back to the table, still smiling con- 
fidently. I pulled out the knife, 
Philip’s knife, and casually cut the end 
of the cigar 


else’s 


myself 


one of those all-night coffee counters 
after a party. I got talking to the only 
other customer in the place—quite 
funny. He wanted to go home but he’d 
told his wife he had gone away on a 
business trip. Actually he had intended 
to go to a week-end party in Muskoka 
I guess the poor guy got cold feet He 
at a hotel.”” I chuckled 
going bald ‘s 


was staying 
‘‘He was a thin fellow 

But she wasn’t listening now 
was sitting there, staring off into space, 
her thumb pressed against the blade 
and her lips parted slowly in a serene 


smile 


She 
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son informed me that Sand: een 
calling. 

“Thanks,” I said mechani [ sat 
down at my desk and called in 

“Still go around with th m 
Kingston you once told m« I 
asked him. 

I knew by the smile on hi that 
he was going to try to say ing 
smart--probably about p the 
field 

I felt like slapping him. 

I pulled out my wall id 
“Here,” I said, and shove: nt 


dollars at him, “‘take her out vive 





For a minute I thought she wasn’t “Jack,” she turned to me at last, her a good time, and if you ve 
going to notice. Then suddenly she ‘Jack, would you mind very much if I with her, tell her so. And d: y to 
caught my hand and took the knife left now?’ I just remembered an ap be smart Don’t ever try to | rt 
away. She turned it over and examined —pointment I had then she added Nobody’s smart 
it with a lilt to her voice with a He stared at me and then b 1 out 

‘Where did you get this?” she asked — businessman!”’ of the office, thanking me as nt 
softly. I didn’t watch her leave. I just sat I guess he thought I was dru he 

I laughed like a man warming up toa staring for a long time at the crumbs on phone rang again and I km : 
good story, then I said~ just enough the table in front of me Sandra and I knew I w k 
‘‘Week end before last. I dropped in at When I got back to the office Han- to her 

7 _ 
4 r b to stimulate the jaded sex appetite; a malformation (this occurs 
T e Trut A out actually all it does is depress the than one out of 500 cases 


impotence 
Continued from page 22 


sexual activity, or a great deal of 
sexual activity in one’s youth. ‘The 
ancient theory was that there was just a 
certain amount of total sex life in a man 
and what he wasted in frivolous youth 
would not be left for him in his later 


years. Why this should be any truer of 


the sex glands than it is of the sweat 
glands or the salivary glands, no one 
ever tried to say. Kinsey’s figures show 
that if sexually a man has had a 
normally potent youth and early man- 
hood he can expect his sexual powers 
to remain active until far beyond 
middle age. 

After VE-Day psychiatrist Dr. Fred 
Brown started lecturing to U. S 
occupation troops on sex matters. He 
was able to draw an amazing picture 
of the average G.I.’s misconceptions 
about sex. One of the most prevalent 
errors was the idea that both indulgence 
and abstinence could make a man 
“sterile”? and “impotent,’’ which most 
of them thought identical. Sterility, 
of course, means the inability to pro- 
duce living sperm cells. A man can be 
impotent and still have fertile sperm 
removed from his body by a doctor and 
implanted in his wife. On the other 
hand, a perfectly potent man can _per- 
form the sex act but produce no fertile 
sperm. 

Lack of exercise is commonly be- 
lieved to have something to do with 
impotence but Kinsey reported that 
athletes were neither more nor 
richly endowed, sexually speaking, than 
sluggards. 

The impotence problem has_ been 
plaguing men’s minds throughout his- 
tory. Witness this ruling of Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, 11 centuries 
ago: Sexual impotence was grounds 
for the annulment of a marriage, he 
wrote, but it should not necessarily bar 
the man from remarrying If the 
impotence was due to natural causes 
physical disability) the man might 
not remarry; but it might clearly be 
due to witchcraft and the man should 
be permitted to remarry after the spell 
had been broken. 

Doctors today don’t blame witch- 
craft for impotence; they often prefer 
equally mystic terms like “incestuous 
fixation”’ and “guilt complex.” But 
the net effect is much the same: the 
body can perform, but the spirit won’t 
let it. 

Just as there is a wealth of misin- 
formation about the causes of impo- 
tence, so is there abundant nonsense 
about treatment. Alcohol is supposed 


less 


inhibitions 
Many foods are supposed to be help 
In Greek and Roman times onions 
were thought to be the thing, though 
moderns may find they chill romance 
rather than warm it. In 16th-century 
England potatoes were highly prized, 
as was also tobacco and prunes. Prunes 
Modern 
ideas ignore all these and favor oysters, 
raw eg ind olives. Any competent 
doctor will tell you there isn’t a grain of 


ful 


were served free in brothels 


ros 
gs, 


sense in this. And the illegal drugs, 
occasionally used to inflame passion, 
for the most part are either useless, 


painful, or actually lethal 

Many a failing male thinks a quick 
shot of hormones will fix him up. This, 
too, is for the most parta forlorn hope 
The synthesis of testosterone was 
undoubtedly a great step in medicine, 


for the hormone is useful for a man 
who isn’t producing enough of it in his 
own body But very few cases of 


impotence are caused that way 


That Don Juan Complex 


Dr. Walker, the British 
mentioned earlier, has described a case 
of the typical correct use of testoster 
A married patient of his was a 


surgeon 


one 


captain during World War II and, 
following an illness, had his testes 


removed in an operation while a P.O.W 
He slowly became eunuchoid that is. 
there was no male hormone in his body. 
he lost some of his male characteristics, 
put on extra fat, became totally lacking 
in sexual desire or 
course, also sterile 

Walker started dosing him with 50 
mgm. of twice weekly, 
augmented by small doses of methyl 
testosterone by mouth Within a 
matter of weeks the captain’s mascu 
line appearance had _ returned, his 
personality came back, and he found 
himself with the old normal amount of 
sexual desire and potency (though. of 
course, fertility was lost forever 

Some men who have not actually 
lost their glands may still suffer from 
deficient hormone production, or from 
some rare anomaly that makes physical 
intercourse impossible. Dr. Abraham 
Stone, one of America’s top authorities 
on marital and sex problems, doesn’t 
overestimate the likelihood these 
physical factors, but he agrees the 
psychic factors are far more common 
The physician, he says, should check 
for physical causes of impotence first 
merely because they’re easier to find 
and verify. Sometimes a cure may be 
as simple as the hormone injections 
given the British captain; sometimes 
it will be a matter of surgery to correct 


potency (and, of 


testosterone 


of 


times it will be a matter of 


drug or alcohol addiction. W 


these factors have been elimi: 1 or 
attended to then the doctor car 
check the many _ possibl 
disturbances 

There’s the Don Juan compl the 
wild fellow who’s always havi ne 


affair after another. Some psychiatrists 


consider this a special form of pe 


tence. The man doesn’t trust his own 
powers and is always having t: ve 
them. More important, he is never 
satisfied by any sexual experier 
has to keep on trying others Sub 
consciously, he hates all women and 
is unable actually to feel the en 
of love and of real union with rf 
them 

One reason for partial impotence 
may be a mother complex some 
psychologists even claim that 
son has worshipped his. mother too 


much he usually has had an infantile 
incestuous wish for physical int 


This, says Freud, is almost a ys 
deeply suppressed and buried in the 
subconscious. Most men affecte: 
over it and adjust to another 

But those with a real mother cor x 
may see their mother in the 
marry~-and when they mar 


same inhibition of the incest wi 
block consummation 
The noted psychiatrist, Dr 
Menninger, points out that suc! . 
as keeping a boy in 
making him behave neatly and 
like a girl, interfering with his \ 
independence, will rob him 
confidence in his own manliness 
adult he may feel manly only 
the company of men. 
Until a psychiatrist reveals 
him the patient doesn’t kr 
cause of his complaint; his in 
appears a sort of automatic thi 
not all cases are quite that 
seated. Many a case of impot: 
pears in middle age after a gor 
years of normal sexual activit 
then is often the sim; 
that everyone has to become 
after a while, or with old age 
groundless fears, as it now seen 
Sometimes potency fails a ! 
cause of fault in his partne 
A. L. Wolbarst, of New York, 
recently that of the cases I 
studied 62°7 of those who |! 
themselves totally impotent dis 
that the lack of sexual power da 
to their wives only (most of th: nl 
were between 41 and 60). 
Wolbarst rebuked complace! 
saying that neglect of their ap; 
has a “devastatingly inhibitiy 
on the potency of their husband ” 


curls to 


cause 
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MEANIE THE MAGICIAN 


By Vinia Hoogstraten 


\ AGIC, to most children, is one of 
I life’s nicer things It adds a 
sparkle to living. Under its auspices 
come Santa Claus, the Easter Bunny 
the character who exchanges nickels 
for extracted teeth, and several other 
pleasant creatures, and children are in 
favor of it. That, at any rate, is the 
way our five-year-old daughter felt 
ibout it until she met a professional 
magician and was swindled, bam 
hoozled and betrayed 

Our enthusiasm for magic shows ts a 
xood hop this side of overwhelming 
Watching a woman get sawed in half is 
not our idea of a big evening. However 
when Hooling the Great came to our 
town, Jane’s little cohort across the 
street went to see him and was insuf 
ferably patronizing to those who had 
been less fortunate—meaning Jane 
\lso, we were overcome by one of 
those “‘we don’t do enough with our 
hildren”’ attacks 
im too 


So we went to see 


Jane watched bug-eved while women 
vere nailed into boxes and came out of 
lifferent ones, were sawed jn half. She 
viggled ecstatically through a highly 

ented version of the Indian rope trick 
nd when he pulled a string of flags out 

thin air, she was simply carried 

vay. 
We should have been prepared for it 
uppose, but we weren't. When he 
led for a child to help him with the 
xt trick, she was halfway down the 
le before we realized what was 
ppening. 

She put her confident, trusting littl 

1d in his, and listened starryv-eved 

ile he explained that she was to be 
istant, and he couldn't do the trick 
thout her help. Then he gave her one 

1 of a length of ribbon, and walked 

oss the stage, measuring out more of 

s he went. When he reached the end 

waved his hands, and lo and behold! 

{ to the end of Jane’s ribbon was the 

happiest-looking guinea pig I ever 


e seen. 


Do you like it?” he asked her. 


Jane nodded, speechless. Her very 
pigtails quivered 

“It’s vours!” 

| moaned feebly, and Jane’s father 
looked wildly around him, I’m _ not 
sure for what 

Jane sat on a small stage chair and 
cuddled her guinea pig while Hooling 
the Great changed feather dusters into 
flowers, and 
quarts of water into a 


bouquets of poured 

glass. Then he 
turned to her and said ““Do you like 
candy” 

Receiving the expected response, he 
said I'll get you some.” Whereupon 
he clapped his hands over the un 
fortunate creature in Jane’s lap, and 
it vanished Then he clapped them 
igain, and the pig was replaced by a 
beamed 
dazedly, and the audience applauded 
with enthusiasm The necromancer 


box of chocolates Jame 


bowed deeply, took Jane’s hand and 
began to lead her off the stage Jane 
looked confused and held back 

‘What’s the matter, little girl’ 
Don’t you want to go back to your 
mummy and daddy?” 


“Yes, thank you,” said Jane clearly 
ind politely, “but [ haven't got my 
little pig 


“Oh!” He looked startled. “‘But you 
have the candy 

‘You said the little pig was mine, 
Jane told him firmly “Tl want it, 
please.” She set down the candy 
backed away, set her feet together, and 
clasped her hands behind her back 

Ye gods.”’ said her father prayer 
fully. We both recognized the signs of a 
coming storm 

“You got the candy instead of the 
guinea pi 
vith a huge toothy extremely phony 


g explained the magician 
looking smile 

The audience was beginning to titter 
and a good part of it was craning its 
collective neck at us “For heaven's 
sake do something!" I hissed. ““Go and 
get her.” 

Milord’s neck was crimson, but he 
was grinning with unholy glee. “He's 
a magician. Let’s see him magic his 
wav out of this.” 

Our daughter's face was beginning io 
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hardware store 
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free booklet and name 
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iT’S NEW! iTS SMART! IT’S PRACTICAL! 
“Our new O.S.P. VINYLITE Garden Hose is the smartest gardening 
it's bright 
you want to look after the lawn and gardens and it's so 


accessory we ever owned colourful mokes 


practical too . . . far lighter than ordinary hose... 


=, 
mf = corry ... puts on end to lugging and dragging . . . it's so easy 
| ins ite on hands and manicures — because it’s kinkoroof — when you 
) LC 
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it's easy to 


roll it up for storage.’ Colors, Red or Green. 
PLASTICS | 
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"O.S.P. VINYLITE Garden 
Hose isn’t affected by sun or weather, oil or grease and we can 


Bill's pleased too becouse, he says 
look forward to years and years of faithful service.” 


VINYLITE Garden Hose 
is a product of O.S.P 
—the leader in plastics 
for industry and home. 
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“One of our Toronto stenographers told Hubbins to 
‘Go jump in the lake’ and I'm afraid he has! 
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ing payment for the suit. I disposed of 
him by telling the track 
hat he bookmaker In the 
solemn argot of the racing world they 
“denied him the privileges of the 
course.”” 

It would be pleasant to report that 
Leonforte won his first Unfor 
tunately he didn’t, but he showed us 
that we had something out of the 
ordinary on our hands He charged 
up to challenge for the lead as the field 
turned for home and then, inexplicably 
he bolted for the outside fence He 
lost 10 or 15 lengths while Jockey 
straightened him out and 
with a tremendous 


detectives 


was a 


race 


Creorge 
then, he closed 
burst of speed 

In the next five minutes at 
dozen veteran horsemen dropped over 
to tell me that the colt undoubtedly 
had inherited the temperament of his 
mother, Donna Julia. She had been an 
xtremely fast mare but, in her early 
racing days, it was her custom to run 
ery wide at the stretch turn 

The Doc listened to all these mourn 
‘rs cynically and then looked into the 
olt’s mouth. Leonforte had sprouted 
ome “wolf teeth’? which pained him 
iolently when Courtney pulled on his 
nouth to guide him around the bend 
lhe offending teeth were extracted and 
lespite dire prophecies, the horse never 
gain ran wide. 


least a 


A Year to Rest a Knee 


His second start was impressive but 
is beaten by good American-bred 
ts which had received more training 
his time I had borrowed the binocu- 
rs again but still hadn’t learned how 
use them. I discovered afterward 
at I had been looking through the 
ong end. 

Leonforte won his third start but his 
»ud owner wasn’t there to see him. | 
indered into Woodbine late that 
fternoon and, looking over the fence 
ito the winner’s enclosure, I thought 
at I recognized the woman being 
otographed with the winner of the 
evious race. I should have recognized 
r, of course—-she was my wife 

| looked at her reproachfully. ““Why 
dn’t you tell me he was going to 


n?” I complained. ‘‘Nobody ever 


Is me anything.”’ I left the track 
who 


st ahead of my tailor had 





noticed Leonforte’s name in the entries. 

He ran twice more as a two-year-old. 
He sulked in a race at Hamilton and 
then he scored a smashing win at Fort 
Erie. I didn’t see that race either I'd 
heard that my tailor was going to be 
at the track. He beat a good field that 
day and won with such ridiculous ease 
that the predicting 
freely he’d win the Coronation Stakes 
and the Cup and Saucer, the two rich 


wiseacres were 


est events for Canadian-bred juveniles 

He never went to the post in those 
One night I was sitting in my 
office at the Toronto Globe and Mail 
when The Doe phoned from Fort Erie 


races 


Somehow Leonforte had injured one of 


his knees. He could be raced but racing 
would jeopardize his future. The best 
thing to do was to retire him for the 


year 


My heart was like lead but, natur 
ally, I agreed with The Doc. After all 
we'd bought the horse to win the 


King’s Plate 

About this time my newspaper sent 
me to Europe for mental readjustment. | 
went to The Doc's farm to kiss Leon 
forte farewell and, absent-mindedly, I 
waved to my wife and children before 


boarding the plane 


While | toured Europe | padded my 
expense account systematically Lo 
provide comforts for my ailing steed 


Every night, before I closed my eyes in 


slumber, I plotted the running of next 


May’s King’s Plate in my mind 
Leonforte would lhe third or fourth 
going down the backstretch, would 


move into the lead on the big bend 
ind then would open up three or four 
lengths in the long drive to the wire. I 
accept the cup and the 50 
from the Governor-General 
myself— it would be 
Dad to come down from 
lead in the winner 

For my own part I 
myself to a few modest remarks to the 
newspapers. “‘I can’t 
for this,’” | would say 


wouldn't 
guineas 
nice to persuade 
Montreal to 


would confine 


take any credit 
“He’s a grand 
horse and he won it on his own cour 
ige. | want to thank Dr. Hodgson for 
the splendid job he did in conditioning 
this horse and I want to thank George 
Courtney for the splendid job of riding 
It was teamwork that won this 
I’m glad that Mr 
to see Leonforte fulfill his 


him 
race 
here today 
ambitions as a breeder.’ 


Speers Was 
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one of the happiest of gilts See the 
new models nou .at your nearest Birks store! 
~ ETERNA 
BUDGET 
TERMS 


AVAILABLI 


BIRKS hw cure 


or HALIFAX’ * SAINT JOHN + QUEBEC + MONTREAL + OTTAWA «+ SUDBURY 
TORONTO + HAMILTON + LONDON + WINDSOR + WINNIPEG + REGINA 
SASKATOON + EDMONTON + CALGARY + VANCOUVER «+ VICTORIA 
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hat women are uncertain, 


» please, but also they are 
save the tamily's money. 
ple and natural, yet mys- 


. yet set in their 





nveable 
14 | ’ = 
Ways It we only knew uw /at to Delieve 
ve might convert more millions of these 
IT creatures tO the use of Tampax 
> TY ] c ° . re a ‘ 
or monthly Sanitary prortecuor 
As things stand now, billions (act 
ot Tampax have been used 
miiions Of women in More than 75 coun- 
. Ir 1] rr liry ! 
ries. In all sorts Of Climates, the advan- 


caves of this sternal method have proved 


themselves. Doctor-invented Tampax ts 
ide of pure absorbent cotton, firmly 
€ad for safety nd compressed in 
ney appli tors designe T¢ easy in- 
r on. No belts. §. Odor Or Chating 
I € Daths With cme ne No bulges 
o shov Easy SPos 
| | iS Sé i {' nad nowuo0n 
ounters ) iDSOTDENCY-SIZES Ave ire 
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your poise at such times with modem 
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Purified by such noble thoughts | 
would fall into a peaceful sleep and 
the next day I’d pad my 
account for another $10 or $20 

I am sure that C. A. Macdonald, the 
treasurer of the Globe and Mail, will 
forgive me if he reads this. Any minor 
discrepancies in any of my 
were inspired only by the most lofty 
motives. Leonforte under 
privileged Western Canadian stock 
and the Globe and Mail always 
prided itself being a “national” 
newspaper which is dedicated to the 
abolition of sectional barriers 

After completing the annual audit 
the Globe and Mail recalled me from 
Europe and I discovered that, in my 
absence, Leonforte had acquired an 
impressive Board of Strategy. In the 
important role of chief adviser was Willie 
Morrissey, the fabulous little horseman 
who had won the King’s Plate twice 
with Bunty Lawless and Willie The 
Kid. In the background, but vocaliz- 
ing at all opportunities, were Jockey 
Courtney and his uninhibited agent 
Johnny Finn. The Doc was tugging on 
his long nose and hoping for the best 
Leonforte’s “‘popped’”’ knee had re 
sponded to The Doc's expert minis 
trations and, as far as the trainer was 
concerned, the horse was ““Champion 
just champion.” 


expense 


accounts 
came of 


has 
on 


At Home, the Larder Bare 
I waved to my wife, my 
children and then settled down to 
clean up a rather embarrassing pro 
blem. Courtney had ridden Leonforte 
in his two-year-old and, 
before leaving for Europe, | had told 
him that he would have the mount in 
the running of the King’s Plate. While 
I was away Willie Morrissey took my 
affairs in hand to the extent of verbally 
contracting with an American jockey, 
Herbie Lindberg, to ride Leonforte 

Courtney was bitterly disappointed 
He was an honest, reliable fellow and 
The Doc wanted to use him as the colt’s 
exercise boy during the long period 
of preparation for the race. Wiping a 
few tears from my eyes I told Courtney 
that, even if he didn’t pilot Leonforte 
in the Plate, he would receive the 
winning jockey’s customary 10°, of 
the purse in the event that the colt 
won 

There was an immediate outbreak of 
hearty handshaking and the Board of 


pat ted 


Starts as a 


Strategy began serious training for 
the big race 
The purse was dwindling rapidly 


but I reasoned that by winning the race 
| would be able to square all my out 
standing accounts and still have enough 
to buy my wife a hat. It wouldn't be 
a Lily Daché model, to be sure, but 
it would be something to keep the rain 
out of her hair 

I went home, that the 
larder was determined that 
the time had arrived for an accounting 
A slightly larcenous accountant friend 
of mine compiled a list of the damages 


discovered 
bare and 


incurred to date. The figures were 
depressing. He listed the following 


expenses: 


Cost of horse 51.000 
Shipping expenses 200 
Boarding horse, nine months 150 
Training fee. 180 days @ $7 1,260 
‘Trainer’s bonus 150 
Jockey’s bonus 100 
Stablemen’s bonus 100 
Veterinary fee 50 
Blacksmith’s fee 60 
Stake nominations, et« 100 

‘Total expenses $3.470 


To offset this, Leonforte had netted 
approximately $1,470 from his two 
winning efforts. which left me with «a 
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* Gleneagles Hotel in the foothills of 
the Scottish Highlands is a must for golf 
in its native setting. Britain's premier re- 
sort hotel features squash, tennis, an 
indoor swimming pool, cinema and 
dancing. Open Easter to October. 


% Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-upon- 

Avon, joins comfort with courteous serv- 

ice in an atmosphere of “‘Older Eng- 
land.’ Open year ‘round. 


%& 47 Hotels of high standard are 
operated by 
The HOTELS EXECUTIVE, BRITISH TRANSPORT 
Include any of these in your tour, 

sport or business itinerary 
Further information and reservations from 

YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

or from 
69 Yonge Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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pain 
tion softens corn 


exclusive with 
fasee own 
gentle = medica- 
Lift 
it out in a few days. 
*Reg. in Canada Ciba’s 
brand of Dibucaine 
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Toronto - Canada 
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deficit of $2,000. I realized I faced 
additional expenses of at | nother 
$1,000 before the colt cou to tl 
post in May 

Even a sports columnis ie 
that this was a state of em: van 
if there’s one thing with w! news 
paperman can cope its te 
emergency Armed with re 
foolscap and a gross of a 
retired for several hours to ire 


interim budget. When | « ged j 
read something like this: 


Food for Leonforte + 0.00 
Food for wife, children 1.00 
New shoes, Leonforte 00 
New shoes, children 6.50 
Medicine for horse 0.00 
Medicine for trainer 00 
Medicine for children 00 
Wagers on Leonforte 00 
New dress for wife 1.98 
If ever | should become wealthy 
must do something to repay my wifi 
for her loyalty during this period. Sh 
never complained openly thougl 
she was subtly critical of my condu 
at times. I| thought, for instance. tha 
she was overdoing it a bit when she took 
to Wearing newspapers Instead of dresses 
while working around the house. Loy 
to a fault she draped herself invariably 
in the Globe and: Mail On Saturd 
nights she dressed up slightly nde 
scending to wear the rotogravur 
comic sections of the New York Her 
Tribune 
The children presented another pri 


blem. Adults can go for long periods 
without food but children are unintelli 
gent animals must be fed 

regular hours. One evening | ret 
to the house after bedding down Leon 
forte on his new air-spring m 
Rather proudly I tossed a package 

steaks to my wife. She cooked then 
speedily and put them before us, but 
my sceptic, 
amined his suspiciously 


who 


irned 


it tress 


son- a aged nine—ex 


‘What are you staring at?”’ | roared 

“I am just looking,”’ he replied, “for 
the imprint of the saddle girth 

My nerves must have been near the 
breaking point for I picked up a chair 
ind pursued him from the house. | was 
weak from hunger. He 
me rapidly. 


outd need 


The Horses’ Laugh Was Lust 


Upon my return from Europe | had 
canvassed the more conservat! 100k 
makers to what 
were 


ascertain pri 
quoting against Le rte s 
chances of winning the Plate my 
horror they were quoting only to-l 
a shockingly short price agains orse 
which had won two races as wo 
vear old Bookmakers 
openhanded philanthropists an was 
after weeks of negotiation, hagg ind 
tearful bickering that I was 
wager 5400 against $4,000 

Since first money in the P ty 
proximated $10,000, the ins 
stood to collect $14,000. I wo 
to give away $3,500 in bont rit 
there were those old bills t uC 
counted for, but there’d be a ni ink 
Perhaps Ir De 
ible to boost the price of that n est 
for my wife 

here was a good deal of hi 
we went into training at Wood! 
spring. The Doc estimated 
horse to beat Kanlee ic] 
belonged to two of our friend: ry 
Lahman and Morris Fishman 
stabled just around the ue 
from The Doc’s barn and ea 
ing, after training sessions wer sed 
our rivals would open the doo 
“Kanlee Kan’t Lose Club.” 1] yor 
and | dropped this tac ons 


aren't ctly 


of cash left over 


was 


Was 


into 
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@ Happy answer to tiresome floor 
chores is the new Hoover Electric 
Polisher. Buffs hardwood, tile or 
linoleum to new lustre and loveli- 
ness in a matter of minutes. You 
simply guide. No other polisher 
can match a Hoover for appearance, 
for value, for efficiency. To have a 
demonstration on your own floors, 
just telephone your Hoover Dealer, 
His name is in the yellow pages, 


(Ad, Look at 
These featuret 


Bright Headlight 


Seeks out unpolished 
areas — helps you get 
more uniform lustre, 
Turns on with polisher. 






Minimum Clearance 


Stands only 534” from 
ficor. Easily reaches under 
furniture and into hard-to- 
get-ct spots 


Ease of Control 


Only Hocver has the 


bale-type handle to per- 
mit easier control, reduce 
bounce 


Gleaming Floors 


amb's wool buffing pads 
apped over twin brushes 
art high lustre. 





Protects Woodwork 


Plastic moulded bumper 
surrounds edge of polish- 
ing head . . . prevents 
+ furniture damage. 





noice of Storage f 
33 up by ring-type — 








in handle end, or 
on side of polisher 


HOOVER COMPANY LTD. 
MILTON ONTARIO 
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| Woodbine and, 


oasis every day to refresh our flagging 
spirits. 

When Leonforte went out on the 
track to train the Kanlee supporters 
would line the railings and sneer at 
him. When Kanlee went out to train 
we would lean over the fence and snéer 
at Kanlee. 

What we didn’t know was that, 
behind the closed doors of their stalls, 


| both horses were sneering at all of us 


The King’s Plate is run at a distance 
of one mile and one eighth. Prior to 
that the three-year-olds are permitted 
to compete in only one race —the Plate 
Trial at six furlongs 

It was on the eve of the Plate 
that things began to happen 
Morrissey, 


Trial 
Willie 
who had been giving us his 
moral support and assistance, 
at the track to 
been unable 


in New York 


appeared 
announce that he had 
Jockey Lindberg 
“To hell with Lindberg 

we'll use George,” snorted The Dox 
who, by that time, had tugged his nose 
down to the point of his chin. fed 

The next morning we received a 
telegram from Lindberg He had 
forgotten to tell us that he had decided 
to ride at the Bay Meadows meeting in 
California. 


to locate 


I Didn't Risk a Nickel 


That afternoon The Doe and | 
strolled into the paddock at beautiful 
wonder of wonders, my 


} stomach had stopped behaving like 


Leonforte looked 
as fit as human 
hands and loving care could make him 
Jockey George 


bowl of guava jelly 
magnificent. He was 


It was reassuring to see 
come into the paddock, wearing those 
blue and white silks. There were 24 
horses entered in the Plate Trial in that 
year, 
divisions. Leonforte ran in the first 
division. 

The Dox 
watch the race. I didn’t bother to carry 
any binoculars that afternoon. I 
wouldn t need them 

Courtney got the colt away from the 
gate a bit slowly but he permitted him 
to get into stride and dropped him 
down on the rail as the speedsters set 
the pace down the backstretch. Sud 
denly Leonforte began to move along 
the rail and headed into the 
turn, I was certain that George would 
be shut off 
steered the colt 


is they 


I closed my eyes as George 
into the hole and I 
opened my eyes again when I heard a 
roar from the crowd George had shot 
the colt through the gap and Leonforte 
was galloping more than a length in 
front of the field 

It was that afternoon that Leonforte 
proved to me that he was game They 

ught him a furlong from home and 
George cut him twice 
pinned back his ears and fought It 
was close enough for the 
for a photograph of the 
those of us in the infield 
Leonforte had won by a 
turned to congratulate The Doc and 
he vanked his nose as he grumbled 
“Jimmy [| don’t know if that 
going to go a mile and an eighth I 
just don’t know.” 

It wasn’t until [I was 


Leonforte 


finish but 
knew that 
neck I 


colt’s 


watching 


Leonforte being cooled out at the 
barn that I realized he had won a 
$2,500 purse | hadn’t bet a nickel | 
on him in the Plate Trial 

The Dox ind | were sitting on a 


bench in the sun when the horses from 
the second division of the 
to return to their barns. We asked 
who'd won. 

‘Tularch win it by 
throw a rock,” shouted a disgruntled 
groom who was leading home a loser 

The Doc and I looked at each other 
and broke into laughter. Tularch was 
McCullagh 


owned by George who also 


so the race was contested in two | 


and I stood in the infield to | 


judges to call | 


Trial began | 


as far as you can 
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«she DeLuxe 


HOOVER 


WITH PATENTED HANDISAC 


A bag within a bag is Hoover's newest aid to a = 
Easy ae “ASC 


HANDISAC 





cleaning efficiency. Exclusive 


provides neater, faster dirt disposal... 


makes your work easier. Model 618 features 
Hoover's 


as well, Triple-Action cleaning 


principle, zt beats, as it sweeps, as it cleans, 


many de luxe extras. Call your Hoover 


Dealer today for a home showing of this 


superb new Cleaner. No obligation. 


POLISHES YOUR FLOORS AS WELL 


It requires but a moment to convert your De Luxe 
Hoover 618 from Cleaner to Polisher. Special polisher 
attachment is easily installed to help keep hardwood, 
tile or linoleum gleaming bright. Cost is small. Ask 
your Dealer to demonstrate. 


CLEANING TOOLS IN HANDY KIT 


All the tools you require for above-the-floor dusting 
are contained in sturdy, portable kit. Tools plug in 
instantly and lock into place with one gentle push. 
Designed to reach every nook and corner in the room 
Convenient to use and to store 


Whichever type of cleaner you prefer, 


Youll be happiw wih a HOOVER 


Preference runs high for the tank-type 
Model 406, with its powertul 
“floating brush 


DISPOSE 




















Hoover, 
suction and new "nozzle 
that quickly whisks away dirt and cling- 
litter Hands 
dirt exclusive 


Ejector thoroughly snaps it out! 


A CLEANING TOOL FOR EVERY NEED 


The complete set of tools that comes 
with your Hoover 406 takes care of every 
cleaning job your home requires. Stair 
carpets, draperies, upholstery, bare floors, 
high places and low, all can be kept 
spotless with minimum of time and effort. 


Ontario 


touch 


Dirt 


ing surtace never 


accumulated 









The HOOVER COMPANY LIMITED, Hamilton, 
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King’ 
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orse 


were 


ensuing 


ind 


il 


is | burned 


felations bet 


ys in M iy 


to own the Giobe nd 

worked There was fine 
for vou-—I wanted to win 
Plate and it would be 
for my _ horse beat my 
ween my employer and 
superficially cordial during 
week. I dor know tf he 

ended our happy assocl 
had learned hat in the 
tuary of my office, | moaned 

itations In Swahili each nig 

pe effigies of Tularch 
s run on one of those 


I didn't 


irs into the paddor k 








Information and Ist . rature from 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 372 Bay Street 
Square Build Montre Tourist Div 


SENSATIONAL NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE 


@ Opes Handle for convenience 
in ironing short-sleeve dresses 

@ 1000 watt Bae Seng Cieneet 
cast in Alumia 


@ Lustrous, long life Chrome Finish 
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I he 


the recor¢ 
outsider I 
old Col 


down to 


Motors fa 


precise 


walked in 


My 


wit 


some friends 


King’s 





Plate tl 
is will reveal, w 


1amed Moldy OW 


R. S 


MeL: 


his last nine or 


oment Was 
clubhe us 
e Was sitting at 


She smiled 


to the 


iughn 


r 


Chere was a lump in 
[wo years of planning 
nd scheming had been 
winds in two minutes of 
incertainty | rubbed n 
reasoned that the one tl 
like more than anything 














y binocu 
s wearll i new sult I'd man l patted her on the shoulde 
et a new tailor who made me tely and handed her a | 
t ondition that I'd be resh newspapers 
iphed wearing it In the winner 1 could tell you the remai 
if Leonforte won story about Leonforte 
Chicago and Detré 
Two Years for One Thrill nd ran desperately but uns 
ve disce ered ne ! ad 
isn’t expecting too much as w foot: how | paid the 
nd | went into the paddoct ( wo more years bef 
Jockey George in | had ct nd how he fin Vv de, 
tioned mysel ) disappoint the $1,250 claiming class 
I managed to mumble a tew My wife and children st 
into the microphone for nduct lovally ind tre 
dceas I managece ‘ mpulsive child. They were 
smiles for my emplove nd entle and understanding the 
Lahr I nd dozen yot rid of Leonforte 
ked ore me is thar ention horses. Peeking 
f mv book I could see her 
said The De ~ e ! St y those sma friendly sn 
adock st here | been writings this s 
ot tw ‘ s A I We n n he ( ‘ ! 
I he inheld t | esterd mornin I 
ri ! Darn nd peered 1 
es didn’t kee] itur ss nd | saw hin 
I ert " f n th gs and head and he was 
tang nd Leonforte f hours old. | went u 
back b Courtne hustled ifted him in n n I 
contending position on the nine I'd bred tl! one n 
He was fifth as they ced ing to call him Notions 
back re t he If ou lo into the en 
Sly King’s P eu be ) 
v1 e tt ne me ot On His Ww 
hri He raced he isted Braeside Stable 
f the leade id | ie When | oked } ‘ 
| ended brupt , boiler Pineal s 
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“When you come upstairs, Pop, will you bring me a saw? 
Morieon s Moacozine 


trike, the mill was closed, and Jan 
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Two Years After 
Continued from page 12 


owed by the journey to Canad 
idger Dionne, of Dionne Spinning 
Is, in Quebec, who brought 200 
ish girls to work in his mills. hired 
na as housekeeper for his girls. and 
» as man of all work 
| remember the sunny morning after 
long, dreary trip from Halifax t 
ebec when the Zaramba family got 
it Lévis with Quebec on its roc} 
oss the river a bright. shining citade! 
to entrain for St. Georges de Beauce 
soon caught up on events. Dionne 


vided them with a small house. in 
ch some of the other worker 3 
rded Lawyer Jan worked 


eral helper and an electrician in the 
inning mill for $25 a week Alina 
housekeeper and a cook at the 
suse, for nothing Ihe children were 
ttoa French school in the lllage 
The Zarambas found a warm we 
me from the 60 Polish girls already 
the mill. who found themselves 
rapped of any freedom for lack of 
ynnev. The contract signed at the DP 
np had stipulated that they stay 
of 10 


ith Dionne for a minimum 

nths 

On July 19 the workers went on 
| 

bsisted on odd jobs In Se pten 


six months after their arrival) the 


( 


ation had become so desperate Jar 
uught Dionne’s permission to seek 


vork elsewhere 


He arrived tn ‘Voronto on September 
) 1948, with other workers from the 


nill He remembers coming out of 


nion Station and staring at the huge 


vile of the Roval York Hotel before him 


nd wondering whether this city final! 


night turn out to be home. Briskly he 
rossed the street to the hotel 


Why are you going in there his 
ing Polish companion demanded 
Just to buy a plan of this city 
in, ex-officer, used to army scheme 
nned on maps, said, “‘and not as} 
erybody all the time.” 
Iheir first experience on the streetcar 
s provided them with laughs sine: 
most European countries tran 
Kets come in sections from whict 
tear off the top piece and throw 
the rest Jan and his friend 
bought a quarter's wortl 
ets tore off the top nd threw 
e other three on the floor 
Why is everybody staring at us so 
youth demanded 
It’s because you're so handsome 


ughingly assured him but 
ndered too They registered 
downtown hotel and began 


ch for an apartment for Alina and 
children. 


lle Expected Cake From Canada 


n found the two rooms tn a houst 
ed by some Poles, on the 

they are still living. He visited 
ish-Canadian organization o1 
n Street, where a Canadian P: 
nded crisply, “What did 

here for?” 

received a_ friendlier welco! 
the National Employment 
He explained his predicament 

ison he had left the Dionne jot 
the appointed time There w 
ne bit of information he tried t 
iid: his extensive and 

d legal education 

iad discovered Pi Jan Says 

ne must get a job, any kind 
higher education is definite 
tone. I just wanted to look like 


strong man who would do 


1 
‘b | was given. After all, | knew 
Inot be a lawver here > He ddea 


htfully, “I don’t like to ask people 





WE DID SOME SHOPPING FOR YOU! 


When any member of the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System shops for you, the 


list is extensive. 


During 1949 alone, for example, The 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, a unit of the TRANS- 
CANADA SYSTEM, spent $3,767,980 
on new plant and equipment vital to 
your needs. And, while looking after 
local requirements they've also been 
extending and improving your long 
distance service through the TRANS- 
CANADA SYSTEM. 


Last year this one company spent 


$2,434,264 in wages and salaries. 
And it bought—among other things— 
over 20,000 new telephone sets, three 
buildings, 14,857 miles of wire—all of 
it right here in Canada. 


That's the way it is when your telephone 
company goes shopping. It buys goods 
and services for YOU right from YOU 
and YOUR NEIGHBOUR. 


The TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM is a joining of forces of seven 
Canadian telephone systems which use 
this means to speed your long distance 


calls. 
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helleve We can't speak of life back 


me, the comparison would not be 


happy to live with. We don’t expect 
much: so whatever good does happen 
is a fine surprise.” 

Jan has also been trying to turn his 
prewar hobby of photography into a 
remunerative occupation He has 
rigged up for himself an enlarger and 
has already gone to a number of wed 
dings in the district churches as a paid 
photographer He hopes to study 
iw again, but right now he’s busy 
enough keeping his family in food and 
clothing 

In the spring of 1949 “‘a fine surprise” 
came their way. Jan received a cheque 
for $700 he’d forgotten about — back 
pay for his work as a liaison officer with 
the U.S. Army in Germany 

Their first idea was to buy a house, 
but investigation proved that $700 
wasn’t even enough for a down pay 
ment. “We'll buy a car,”’ Jan decided, 
“so we can go out into the country and 
have space all around us.” 

lhe car made all the difference to the 
summer. When Jan got his holidays 
the family went to the Niagara Penin- 
su near St. Catharines. and picked 
cherries. They visited Niagara Falls 
whose rumbling name was so familiar to 
them from far Poland. They drove up 
to Lake Simcoe on week ends for 
picnics 


There came to them that sense of 


Jan had promised And with 
t Canada began to lose its strange 
ne ind their daily living its feeling o! 


impermanence 
th Jan and Alina Zaramba_ have 
in obvious desire to become a 
{ f life in Canada, to see their 
lren adjust themselves as Can 
not foreigners, that | asked them 


their friends. Were these 

( lian or Poles? 
Ve should enjoy knowing Cana 
a “answered Alina promptly. “We 
8 i like to learn their way of think 
id way of saying things, but how 
( e? We have no room where to ask 


to come, and not enough money 

tertain them out in the restaur 

f the city. At home in Poland 

d much entertaining. Everybody 

But it was always in our own 

i That’s another reason we 
d n now of our own house.” 

it hasn’t any Canadian~ Cana 

f Anglo-Saxon origin, not a Pole 

ed you to their home. in these 

* | asked. Roth of them are the 

people you would like for friends 

question embarrassed them 


Very courteously avoiding it. Jan said 
“Evervbody has been ery kind.” 
Alina idded There Isone question 
I should like to ask you What pre 
cisely do the Canadians think DP’s 
ire? Sometimes, sometimes I feel as 


though we were expected to be some 


new, strange species. Sometimes I feel 
that people forget we did live quite 
normal, quite ordinary lives for perhaps 
10 years, pe rh ips longer before the war 
shook us out of that normality 
“Displaced persons,” Jan said slowly 
that is something one tries to grow out 
of being. Of course, there are many 
who have sult red and come out with 
the suspicion that still, everywhere the 
aim of the world is to persecute them 
A Polish girl came to me not long ago 
terribly upset I'he foreman, she said, 
had thrown filings at her, what should 
she do”? | thought about it and I told 
her it Was more than likely he was just 


trving to be friendly. In Canada some 


times it’s a friendly thing to throw 
things at one another 

“It is those little, different things 
that are difficult to understand,”’ Alina 
said Evervbody makes jokes about 
DP’s and so we trv to do it too, but we 
do not always know whether. really. we 
re meant to take them as funny. It is 
like Jan's streetcar ticket. we don’t 
know wl rut it 

She taughed | had i streetcar 
episode too It w rush hour and I 
was trying to get into a crowded car 


ind the man in front of me turned and 
said. ‘Lady. vou'd make a good football 
plaver | ighed and = laughed 
That’s Canada, you see No one gets 


nery or nervous They make jokes 


There re i lot of people imong us.’ 
Jan said vho feel their suffering has 
earned them special privileges Chen 
thev come here and find that for a vear 


still they are not free men. They do 
not find the special cotton-wool wrap 
ping consider:ftion as in a hospital they 
think thev’re due. So they begin to 
feel persecute d all over But there are 
not many like this.” 

Those little different things of 
humor, habits, manners, speech, which 
Jan and Alina feel they'll never span 
they pray Mark and Barbara will 

With uncomplaining industry the 
future holds for the older Zarambas 
probably, that house they want 
though when I spoke of a garden Alina 
said. “I had forgotten to dream of 
that.’ 

But for Barbara and Mark, their 
mother savs. ““‘Why, all the world is 


theirs!” * 
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Exciting to give a ad 
the RELIANCE ALL-PURPOSE GRILL 
will be o constant pleosure ~—at break- 
fost lincheon, dinner, ond tor late 
supper snacks Hoppy newlyweds 
w.llenthuse...theiw guests will marvel 


at this Grill 


Of high quality throughout, finished 
in lustrous chrome. this is another 
RELIANCE appliance designed for mod 
ern living in performance, it's twice 
as fast as an ordinory grill has 


automatic signal heat control 
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t 
. . Fort George Canyon it urd ” 
The Fraser —Rich River imagine that any boat cou e. Yet 
Mackenzie rode through notine 
of Fury in his diary only that he fi a i 
Continued from page 9 banks some palatable wild 18 
flavor his pemmican I row 
river sucks up the angry Nechako from almost swamped here befo found 
the west at the junction where a later — the wild onions, too 
explorer. Simon Fraser. founded his When I passed this way rs ag 
post of Fort George. Since the begin on the lopsided “Circle > ton 
ning it has always been a lively place commercial craft to ply the vaters 
From Fort George Fraser set out by the bones of stern-wheelers harges 
canoe to trace the river to its outlet that had tried the passage et 
crawled on hands and knees through often were bleaching on the 1 bars 


the coastal canvon while Indians 
showered him with rocks and arrows 
reached the sea and, realizing that he 
had not followed the Columbia as he 
Su} posed turned back brokenhearted 
to leave his name on his new river and 


to change the Map of North America 

When at last the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway reached Fort George 
three towns sprang up in bitter rivalry, 
each expecting to be 4 metropolis and 
all bidding desperately for the leading 
local industry, the red light district 
whose leading palace became the first 
city hall 

The railway boom didn’t last long 





but -produced some of the gaudiest 
days and wildest characters ever known 
in the west. Prince George, under its 
modern name, has settled down, a solid 
community on the air route to Alaska 
Only a few old-timers like Harry Perry 
its perennial statesman (who emigrated 
from England as a tailor’s apprentice 
ind became a political power In British 
Columbia and a publisher of two news 
papers ind Pete Wilson, the venerable 
lawyer and counsel to everybody 
remember when the town gambled all 
day in real estate and all night in poker 
games 

Civilization, it might be said, had 
caught up with Prince George when its 
most distinguished product, Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson, of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, ordered Pete, his father 
and the crown prosecutor, to sit down 
and shut up during a murder trial 
Wilson senior takes only a moderate 
view of civilization 

From Prince George the Fraser cuts 
i straight gash southward across the 
Mostly the 
water is quiet here. moving like a thick 
treacle, but in the narrow vortex of the 


clay range of Cariboo 
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Champagne on a Packhorse 


Eighty miles south of Pri: orgs 
the Quesnel! enters the Fraser drair 
an intricate network of mount lakes 
to the eastward. In the bitter winter 
of 1860 four men, Doc Keithley John 
Rose, Sandy MacDonald and Georg, 
Weaver, were toiling across this lake 
country, carrying with them enougt 
grub for a week. They slept one night 


near an unknown creek, awoke under 4 
foot of snow, burrowed through it to the 
gravel and held in their shaking hands 
more gold than any man had ever seer 
before. 

The Cariboo gold rush was on 
Over the hills and down to Stout's 
Gulch, Williams Creek and Lightnin 
poured forty-niners from California 
clerks from Toronto, New York and 
London, Chinese from Canton, da 
men from India and Africa, hurdy 
gurdy girls from Germany No suct 
crew had been seen in Canada befor 
None like it will be seen again 

They walked from the coast by the 
Fraser. They sank their shafts throug! 
the blue clay to bedrock and came uy 
with gold by the bucketful 
Billy Barker’s shaft they threw to 
gether the incredible scarecrow towr 
of Barkerville, its single street wedged 
between the mountains and Williams 
Creek They crammed the bars dance 
halls and opera house. They drank 
champagne and played billiards on 
tables carried in by packhorse They 
made Barkerville overnight 
famous spot in the world 

Cariboo Cameron took $150,000 from 
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his claim in three months, dragged the 
bodies of his dead wife and daughter 
preserved in a casket of alcoho t te 
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Through 700 tortuous miles the Fraser drains an area as big as the United Kingdo 
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‘ Yet : There's still plenty of 
pene time to enter Maclean's 
is new short story contest 
r Was ; 
Pair _ ——— . Bantam Weight | 
] 000 St ihn w Fabric 
irs ag i a 4 3 & = + ) 
ie 1 , Pres | 
vaters based on a plot suggested in “A Writer's Notebook” by : | Fashion La 
barges Li 
ce too 
to W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
se ° . 
' Closing date is Sept. 1. For full details see 
ore the April 1 issue of Maclean's Magazine 
arain ° — 
‘ieion or write the Fiction Editor, Maclean's 
Winter 
John 
eorge 
3 lake the coast on a toboggan, shipped them _ the inland plateau to the outposts of 
nough by way of Panama and buried them at the Rockies on the east. to the jagged 
night home in Ontario. Back to Cariboo _ line of the Coast Range on the west —a 
ider a again, he lost everything and found his country of fat cattle on every hillside 
to the grave on the hillside above his for of sprawling barns and lurching ranch 
hands gotten shaft. houses, of tiny green patches where the | 
r seen jarker, after squandering a fortune ilfalfa grows under irrigation, of Indian | 
on a lively widow, died in the old rancheries pasted like green postage 
; on men’s home in Victoria stamps on the brink of the river’s clay 
lout’s Red Jack McMartin brought $44,000 — canyon 
tning in gold into the Shuniah saloon, set up It is a country ef strange and lonely 
nia drinks for everybody, paid for all the characters, among them Robert Car 
and glasses in the place, broke them one by son, an Irish immigrant boy who 
dark one against the wall, danced with hob escaping from an Indian massacre on 
irdy- nail boots on a case of champagne until the Oregon Trail, found refuge on 
such it all leaked out, smashed a $3,000 Pavilion Mountain and sank the first 
‘fore mirror with a last shower of nuggets — plow into the earth of Cariboo. Hard 
and ended in the street, penniless able men, the pioneer stock of British 
y the The Argonauts, the men of the gold Columbia, came out of this land 
ough } rush called themselves, and they earned Carson’s son, Ernest, raised as a cow 
ie Uy their name. They are all gone now boy on Pavilion, is Minister of Public 
yund The last of them, Harry Jones, once Works and British Columbia’s most 
to told me—looking wistfully at the — respected public man 
flown churned gravel of Lightning Creek 3y now the Fraser, still running 
dged where many of his friends were buried south, has begun to edge diagonally 
lams in the oozing sludge that those were through the slanting Coast Range. Its 
ance ‘kind of jolly days.’’ But expensive. It = clay canyon has turned to stone. Its 
rank cost $10, he said, for one dance with a walls have narrowed Its speed has 
on hurdy-gurdy girl in Barkerville increased. Its current boils in rapids 
‘hey which capsized Fraser’s canoes, almost 
nost A Plow for the Cariboo drowned him and forced his expedition 
to walk down to Lytton, then the 
rom lhousands of men pushing up the — Indian metropolis of Camchin 
the lower river on steamboats and crawling At Lytton the Thompson pours into 
iter over the slippery rocks of the canyon the Fraser from the east. its clearer 
it to Indians picking them off with bullet” water cutting across the brown of the 
ind arrow; Governor Douglas in Fort — parent stream in a sharp blue line like 
Victoria frantically inventing laws 1 vein of precious metal on a bed of dull 
nd governing an unmapped territory — ore 
outside his jurisdiction; Judge Begbie Doubled in volume, the Fraser now 
dministering such homemade statutes finds itself squeezed tight within the 
with his own quaint variations, from mountains and it turns furious at its 
he saddle; the British Government — imprisonment This is the black 
ving to find out what was happening canvon of the Fraser where even the 


its little Pacific colony; Sir John A salmon is hurled bodily from the 


cdonald, in Ottawa. meditating current. where the first Indians used 





nscontinental Confederation; — the to travel on dangling ladders, where 

ericans, with their shout of “Fifty Fraser was glad to wriggle along 
Forty or Fight!”, confident that their spiderweb where Governor 
would soon possess the western Douglas built the Cariboo Road on 
of British America this was the cables and toothpu ks where Mac 


ilway was hewn out of the 


arkerville is otil there, the perfect vertical cliffs, where the modern high Here’s the suit to outsmart the sun 


st town. as if built in Hollywood way must curl repeatedly from = the 
western movie. river edge high into the hills and down 


1esnel, on the Fraser to the west iain, must be shored up with countless lake a good look at a new formula for - 4 ( 

ntrepot of the Cariboo, used to be fills and bridges, must plunge through comian evelup ; d 

10st town, too, haunted by the two long tunnels to find a tortuous exclusive “‘Ease S R csignes | ‘ | 

ks of stern-wheelers and pilots who passage gat ED 0 

i navigate on ‘ta heavy dew,” but . ‘ hottest Ihe 

is gone modern like Prince George \ Blast at Hell's Gate ne ae . OHHH OOOO 
( Ha t ( er re ppm ‘ yi wrney . ( Rent hit tte ” 

on its grassy bank it looks from , 

ther side of the river like an empty The canvon has been called beautiful ere 


If this be beauty it is the beauty of 
nightmare. It has been called magnifi 

cent but it is the magnificence of Ue i . i 
destruction. [t has been called sublime r. 
and so it is. with the sublimity of blind = 


‘ set, and some old men lounging 
ts main street might have jusj 
ved by stagecoach. 

ne of them, observing the sinking 
behind the western hills, once 


THE QUALITY ZIPPER 
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i s 4 ? , y » I 
nitted himself a classic meteoro ind senseless force . ] 
al utterance. He said it was “a In such a closed and wrinkled pocket Cralt vaiatters. te : ae nnnWORAbOO OU MnnuvegnOnooNL iia 
tty damn fine sunset for a town of aman and his works are lost he two ie: 
isand people.” railwavs and a single road have left only aie 

\t Quesnel the Fraser has entered three minor scratches on the cliffs, a 
ranch country. On either side rolls few feet of level space across the per LIGHTNING FASTENER COMPANY LIMITEL ST. CATHARINE ONTAR 
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petual rock slides. A freight train half 


a mile long is a toiling worm, at night 
a glowworm, whose spark flickers for a 
moment and is snuffed out. Only a 
wink of light from some railway town 
on the canyon’s lip proclaims the 
presence of any life but the river’s. 

The river is larger than it appears. 
At the gut of Hell’s Gate, where it 
finally reaches the central spine of the 
mountains, it is only 120 feet wide, but 
its constricted body bored a channel for 
itself 85 feet deep at low water and as 
deep as 175 feet in summer freshet. It 
moves here sometimes at the rate of 20 
feet a second, too fast even for the 
pussage of a salmon, until concrete 
tishways were anchored to the walls 
to restore the greatest salmon fishery 
in the world. 

Since remote time the Indians of the 
river and perhaps other unknown 
humans before them— lived on the 
salmon which every autumn swarm up 
from the sea to spawn in their native 
brooks and die. When the river’s gold 
was exhausted the salmon supplied a 
larger, surer source of wealth to the 
white man 

In the early years of this century he 
was canning more than two million 
cases a year on the Fraser and earning 
$30 millions. But when the builders 
of the Canadian Northern Railway 
now part of the CNR) blasted a cliff 
into the channel at Hell’s Gate in 1913 
the blockaded salmon run almost 
perished, unspawned. The fishery was 
all but destroyed one season—a _ loss 
to date of some $300 millions On 
the shore in tears, watching the salmon 
as they battered themselves to death 
on the rocks, stood old John Pease 
Babcock, British Columbia fishery ad 
ministrator 

The channel was cleared but the 
damage had been done. The race of 
Fraser salmon was near extinction 
Largely through the patient diplo 
macy of Babcock, Canada and the 
United States agreed by treaty—after 
years of futile negotiation and local 
politics. to restrict the annual catch 
among the survivors and to build the 
present fishway which carries the run 
through the Gate and, by allowing 
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ample fish to spawn, will finally resto 
one of Canada’s most valuable fo 
assets. 

It was through this nightmare 
rock and water that the miners pus! 
up the river, washing the bars as tl 
thrust a trail toward Cariboo. ‘TI 
even ran their stern-wheelers to | 
Yale, more than 100 miles from 
sea, and one vessel actually was hau 
through Hell’s Gate 

Yale, which snoozes peac efully tod 
under the cherry and apple tr 
planted by the first townsmen 
once the centre of great events, li 
noted then or since Here Ned M 
Gowan, a desperado from San Fr 
cisco, rallied the American miners 
defy the laws of Britain and if he | 
succeeded Manifest Destiny might w 
have possessed the Pacific Coast 
Canada. Kut when Douglas steam: 
up the river, with a brass cannon and 
squad of British sailors on the deck 
his stern-wheeler, McGowan. surré 
dered, paid a fine and entertained 
governor with champagne at Hill’s 
In this test, and from then on, ¢ 
King’s writ ran on the Fraser 


You Can't Trust That Fraser 


After the agony of the canyon 
river at last has found its outlet to 
sea At Hope it bursts out of 
prison, turns straight west and po 
down the coastal shelf. Almost wit! 
a single mile it emerges from | 
mountains and the jungles of the 
western slope to find itself im} 
elbowroom in a lush and open vall 

On the silt dumped by the curr 
before man appeared he now grows 
crops and feeds his dairy herds or 
green landscape, with a backdrop 
blue mountains, like a Swiss post 
Still the river is not to be trusted 
continually threatens and often ov: 
flows the dikes man has built against 
But after the madness of its yout! 
spends its last hours in relative pe 

Toward its mouth it tolerates 
ships of remote oceans, the tugs at 
log booms of commerce and the hord 
of sea gulls feeding on its refuse 

Thus through the busy port of N 
































‘Doing much better, J. B. Fever opened at 101 5 today 
and closed at 101 %!"' 
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“We used to think he was a psychiatric case — and then all of a 
sudden he started catching them.’ 








Westminster, across the delta of its 
own making, past the homes and 
factories of Vancouver, by three separ 
ate channels this weariest river moves 
somehow safe to sea 

The journey has been long and 
laborious. The Fraser has traveled 700 
miles With its tributaries it has 
drained two mountain ranges and 
91,000 square miles of land, more than 
the area of many nations. It has laid 
the alluvial site and, by its commerce 
has built Vancouver. Its waters have 
irrigated 100,000 acres Its silt has 
provided some of the most fertile farm 
land in America It has altered the 
course of man’s life and government 
on this continent 

White men have known the river for 
158 years. Now at last they suspect its 
largest wealth— the river’s mere mo 
tion, the age-old wasted energy of 
water pouring from the Rockies to the 
Pacific A particle of this flow of 
3 trillion cubie feet a year has long been 
harnessed on the Fraser's tributaries 
east of Vancouver and latterly on 
Bridge River in the interior. The bulk 
of the available energy has not been 
touched 


The makings of about six million 


horsepower spill down the Fraser 
unused, enough to increase Canada’s 
present electrical supply by 50°, . It is 
ca ted the Fraser could produce $8 
bi s of wealth annually 


neers know how to impound the 
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Fraser's wasted energy. They would 
dam the river above the canyon at 
Lillooet, again at Moran a few miles 
north the Moran dam would be 
as Boulder), near Quesnel 
ind perhaps south of Prince George 


is large 


hese dams would pond the water 
back almost to Prince Ceorge, create a 
huge inland lake and, incidentally, 
irrigate large areas of arid land 

Such a scheme is beyond the present 
means of British Columbia or Canada 
The easier and quicker development 
now being surveyed by the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada Ltd. will capture one of 
the western tributaries just east of the 
Coast Range, turn it westward through 
the mountains and drop it down about 
500 feet to the sea. Both the Nechako 
system in the north and the Chilcotin 
system in the central interior could be 
diverted with minor dams and tunnels 
only 10 miles long with plenty of water 


le ft to foll ww ifS present course 
Turbines in 10 Years 


The B. C. Government has given 
the Aluminum Company the right to 
impound part of the Nechako and its 
network of streams and lakes. Probably 
the aluminum plant will be established 
in Douglas Channel, at the mouth of 
the Kitimat River, or on Dean Chan 
nel, just north of Mackenzie's western 
trail Perhaps five years and a sum 
between $300 millions and $500 mil 
lions will be used to complete this 
work Che turbines may not turn for 


eight or ten years from now 


As the single tunnel will produce 
100.000 horsepower there will be 
plenty ot electricity to spare for 


Attracted by 
plants are 


subsidiary industries 
cheat ele tricity new 
expected to create a substantial new 
itv on the west coast of Canada 
Even then only about a third of the 
Fraser's generating capacity will be in 
Ise When the entire river system ts 
irnessed. as it will be some day, it will 
support an industrial structure com 
parable to that of the St. Lawrence 
ind must move the centre of the 
nation’s gravity westward, with results 
political and social — 


economik 
which no one can foresee. * 




















with individual talents to match and to fulfil an individual 


W: ARE NOT BORN EQUAL—we are born INDIVIDUALS 


personality. The pity of it is that so many thousands of 
folk only use a fraction of their powers and only achieve a tiny, 
unhappy portion_of the success that should be theirs. 


lau heute 


HANDLE PEOPLE 
BE OBEYED 


BE LIKED AND 
RESPECTED 


OVERCOME 
OPPOSITION 


CONVEY 
CONFIDENCE 


MAKE FRIENDS 


EXPRESS YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


CONTROL 
YOURSELF 


THINK CLEARLY 
MAKE DECISIONS 
BE ATTRACTIVE 


CHOOSE A WIFE 
OR HUSBAND 


CONTROL YOUR 
FAMILY 


TREAT YOUR 
CHILDREN 


ENTERTAIN YOUR 
FRIENDS 
KEEP WELL 


DEVELOP GOOD 
TASTE 


BE CULTURED 


USE YOUR 
LEISURE 








All of us tend to build fences around ourselves, 
sometimes such high fences that we cannot see our 
way over them. Fences of repression, of fear or of self- 
consciousness. Admit their existence and you will be 
walled-in to your dying day — break them down and 
your talents will gain in strength— you will be as you 
were intended to be, balanced, confident and happily 
successful ! Very few of us can achieve such a trans- 
formation alone or unaided. The whole basis of 
applied psychology that has worked such wonders 
with the minds of men, is that it allows the subject 
to see his own way to work out his own salvation, 


The P in You 





Today — presented in two volumes that are already 
startling the Western world — are all the practical 
facts and secrets of conduct and inspiration laid 
down by Hilary Page—a great authority and 
student of human behaviour. 

Thousands of folk, young and old, rich and 
poor have contributed to these two volumes of 
** Personality and Success” — two volumes that hold 
within their covers an unequalled wealth of infor- 
mation, guidance and inspiration that can be 
invaluable to every man, woman and youth in every 
waking moment of their lives, 






Life is a web of secret hopes, fears and disappoint- 
ments. They must never be revealed, they can 
seldom be discussed. It is in these vital matters that 
* Personality and Success” can be your counsellor 
and your friend. Each chapter can answer fears that 
you dare only admit to yourself. Within its pages 
are the secrets of the sources of the courage you need 
and the confidence that is essential if you are to live 
a full, expressive life. 


Succes 
yo 


As you pause to read these words you have your 
opportunity to overcome those great enemies 
indecision and suspicion. Mail the coupon NOW 
and apply for a FREE copy of the full explanatory 
brochure of ** Personality and Success”*’ which 
will be sent to you without any obligation. 








rO THE CAXTON PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD 
263-267 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Please rush me, without any charge or obligation, the Full 
Descriptive Color Brochure of “Personality and Succe 
as described above. 
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Fido lies here. 





COLE AND OSLANO 


The bigger the stone, the higher the price. 


HE BURIES BEST FRIENDS 


When your pet dog dies, Arthur Willis 
provides coffin, grave, even headstone 


By RAY GARDNER 


MICKEY 

12 Years 
BELOVED pet dog of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Cogswell and Josephine, 
274 King E., died Monday, Jan. 
24. Burial Toronto Dog and Pet 
Cemetery, Dundas Highway, Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 26, 3 p.m. 


HE BITTER 
this obituary 


cold January day 
appeared in the 
classified columns of the Toronto 
Daily Star, the Cogswell family, John, 
his wife Margaret and their daughter 
Josephine, drove to the city’s outskirts 
to attend Mickey’s funeral at the 
Toronto Dog and Pet Cemetery. 

There Mickey, a German police dog, 
was laid to rest among 430 other dogs 
and about 50 other pets, including cats, 
birds, rabbits and skunks. 

Every detail of Mickey’s funeral was 
arranged and carried out by Arthur 
Willis, 46, a laconic man who owns and 
operates the three - and - a - half - acre 
cemetery. He buries about 125 dogs 
a year, which provides him with a 
modest living. 

A bylaw which forbids burying dogs 
within the Toronto limits is a decided 
asset to Willis’ business. Torontonians 
with a dead dog on their hands may 
have a garbage collector pick it up. 
But many dog owners such as the 
Cogswells, wince at the thought of their 
pets ending up in the incinerator. 

There in Toronto, the alter- 
native of cremation for dogs. Dr. Alan 
Secord, of the Secord Animal Clinic, 
has a crematorium and will save the 
dog’s ashes and turn them over to the 
owner if he wishes.) 

Mickey’s funeral—a typical one 
was a simple affair, though the Cogs- 
wells had brought a large wreath of 
artificial flowers to place on the grave. 
For 12 years and eight months Mickey 
had been one of the family and the 
Cogswells were touched deeply by his 
death. Willis lowered the blue cloth- 
covered coffin into the grave. As it 
struck bottom with a thud, Mrs. Cogs- 
well and Josephine, dabbing their eyes 
with handkerchiefs, turned away. John 
Cogswell, a grizzled retired worker, 
said wistfully, “I can still see him 
coming in through the door.”’ Willis 


is also, 





threw a shovelful of earth on the coffin 
and the funeral was at an end. 

In the spring, when the snow cleared, 
a small cement headstone, identical 
but for one slight addition to those on 
the graves about him, was erected over 
Mickey's resting place. Mounted on 
his headstone was a cement ball; in 
life Mickey had loved to chase after 
a ball. A simple epitaph was chosen: 
“Our great friend who will never be 
forgotten,” 

Willis provided a complete service 
for $45. He picked Mickey up at the 
Cogswell home in his black panel deliv 
ery truck—-sometimes known as “the 
hearse’’— supplied the coffin (a home- 
made wooden box covered with blue 
cloth) and supplied and erected the 
headstone. He also guaranteed the 
upkeep of Mickey’s grave. In the 
spring and summer the whole cemetery 
is abloom with daffodils. 

Had they wished, the Cogswells 
could have given Mickey a more, or 
expensive funeral. Willis quotes 
four different prices: $15, $35, $45 and 


less, 


Some stones bear verses, some Latin. 
Use of the word ‘‘baby”’ is forbidden. 


LADDIE 


MY SEEING-EYE 
FRIEND ~ SHOT 
AND KILLED BY 
ROBBERS 
NEVER WALL | FORGET 
1948 


JR. JOM GEREZAN' KI 
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$85. The price depends entirely 
location chosen in the cemetery and 
increases with the size of the hea 
stone. But in each particular secti: 
the headstones are the same size 
And, had they felt so inclined, 
Cogswells could have chosen a mx 
pretentious epitaph. On _ headsto: 
near Mickey’s grave are inscribed thy 
last tributes: 
“He had all 
his vices.” 
“Our gloriously happy days toget! 
will never be forgotten.” 
And, in a more eloquent vein, tl! 
to Tibbers, a cat: 


man’s virtues witho 


‘Peaceful be thy rest, dear pet 
It is sweet to breathe thy name 
In life we loved you dearly 
In death we do the same.” 

Willis is proud of the fact that there 
actually some honest-to-goodness Lati 
on one of his headstones. The 
are Semper Fidelis (always faithful 
tribute to a couple of blue 
Baroness Ellsworth D’Argenteuie, 
Labrador retriever commonly known 
“Elly,” and Sir Maxwell Aitken 
Laurie, a springer spaniel whom thx 
boys called ‘‘Maxie.”’ 

Willis will quickly draw the lin 
against the word “‘baby”’ in an epitap! 
A headstone dedicated to “Our lovely 
baby” has proved to be a big headach« 
People think that’s going too far and 
some have told Willis so. 

When the fine spring weather cam 
the Cogswells began to make frequent 
visits to Mickey’s grave. In this the 


word 


bloods 


were acting like most people do who 
have pets buried in Willis’ cemetery 
Many bring flowers and a few ever 


kneel and read passages from the Bibl 
Willis looks the other way whenever: 
this happens. 

He has a hard-and-fast rule against 
even the slightest suggestion of religious 
rites during the burial. 

“Sure,” he says, “a lot of peopl 
believe there’s a dog heaven.” 

And he notes that these persons wer 
given a measure of encouragement it 
1948 by Rev. L. J. B. Snell, of Hol 
Trinity Church, Hereford, England 
To the children of his parish, assembled 
in the church with their pets for 
service on the eve of the feast of St 
Francis, patron saint of animals, Mr 
Snell held out this hope: 

‘“‘Animals and birds are part of God 
creation and there is nothing contrar 
to Christian religion in the belief o1 
pets will live hereafter.” 

Willis shakes his head, 


and comments: 


doubtfulls 
“People are funny.” * 


AMAZING LIQUID 


REMOVES CORNS 


or double your money back 





Freezone Liqui d< rn Remover § 

cool, soothe, bi rning pair 

corns the instar s applied. 1 

tinued eit oemnoand s are p 

removed r you get double your 1 
back Get Freezone r you nnoying ¢ 
enjoy the wonderful relief that can ro yours 


KEEP YOUR RANGE 


cltim 


Kleenoff removes 
hard baked-on 
grease with ease 







Obtainable from 
T. EATON CO., .TD 
and leading stores 
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Continued from page 2 


B. C.'s Still Balmy 


I am curious to know what Clyde 
Gilmour was trying to prove in his 
April 1 article, “‘When the Blizzards 
Hit Balmy B. C.” For three printed 
pages he gurgles along about the terrific 
winter he had and quotes three awful 
disasters—a child puts a chain on his 
bicycle tire, a blue heron nearly dies 
and poor rosebud Clyde had to wear 
in extra sweater. The bright light of 
our cataclysmic storm is a picture of a 
postman ankle deep in snow (check the 
roofs of houses). 

Snow! Sure we had snow — every 
year. This year it snowed steadily all 
ONE night and traffic was a mess, but 
next Morning everything was nearly 
normal. Every day I drive 20 miles to 
town and back and I did not miss a 
single trip, neither did I change to red 
underwear nor don that extra sweater 
or even a hat. I run two 100-foot 
greenhouses and did not lose a single 
pane of glass, so if your delicate 
prairie rosebud writer is naive enough? 
to listen to the temperature guesses 
of an unknown taxi driver against the 
official records I hereby extend to him a 
cordial invitation to come and see a 
nightly record hanging in my boiler 
room.—-G. R. Price, Lulu Island, 
Vancouver. 


Balm for Wisecracks 


I have been a reader of Maclean's 
Magazine for some time. I would not 
be without it. I always enjoy reading 
severley Baxter’s “‘London Letter.”’ I 
ilso enjoy most of the short stories 
Hope this makes up for all the wise- 
racks you have tossed your way. 

Robert Noble, Bowmanville, Ont. 


The Belle of the Zoo 


The letters about Bruce Hutchison 
n your Mailbag April 1 are certainly 
llustrative of the horrible danger of 
being funny. Your readers seem also 
to get excited about the charms of the 
girls of Quebec and elsewhere. I cannot 





understand it. I would never be in the 
least perturbed if anyone were to assert 
the superiority of the hippopotamus 
over the rhinoceros for graceful charm. 
The small girls of Quebec used to be 
charming but, in common with all 
other young North Americans, have 
shown a deplorable falling off of late 
On the contrary, the English ones have 
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improved I can only suppose that 
English mothers are too busy standing 
in queues to have the time to spare to 
make their daughters as ugly as them- 
selves KB. C. Middowson, Read Is- 


land, B. C. 


Where Everything's Bigger 


I thought that perhaps some of you 
eastern Canadians would be interested 
land 
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SUN MON Tue wto THU ra 


things ire 


1950 

123 4 
§ 6 7 8 9 1011 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


ADE 1m BEITION COLUMES 


where a lot of 


February 


ina 


bigger and better. February is bigger 

this year! ‘This was taken from a 

calendar put out by our local barber 
George Craft, Brilliant, B.C 


American Against Union 


I don’t know whether you will be 
willing to publish the views of an 
American citizen, but H. A. Traxler’s 
proposal on union with the U. 5S 
Mailbag, April 1) has for years been 
the dream of left!wing college professors 
in the U. S., and I am most strongly 
opposed to the idea. I cannot under 
stand why any Canadian would want 
to exchange the parliamentary stability 


of the Canadian Government for the 
incredible rottenness of U. S. govern 
ment Charles H. Herrick, 


practices 
Quebec City. 


Complaints We Like 

We have just received the fifty- 
second issue of our subscription to your 
magazine. We regret to inform you 
that any further issues will be rejected 
This does not imply lack of merit, but 
simply that your literature is not the 
type we are able to use in our reading 

However, if you have any inten 
tion of trying again we refer you to the 
rules which govern our reading, 
namely: 

1. Articles must be 
tire of Tory Baxter’s tirade against 
Socialism, when no opportunity is 
given a Socialist to reply in kind 

2. Articles should be Canadian. We 
resent imperialistic men with a note 
book gloating over the Canadian flag 
issue being shel ved 

3. Articles should not slam our good 
neighbors The generous Americans 
have every right to at least the decency 
and courtesy of a “thank you” from the 
Britons they have befriended 

4. Fiction must be colorful, not 
drab and anaemic. Characters should 
be human and from the ranks of 
reality. Better luck next time 
Borden Perry, Maynooth Station, Ont 


impartial. We 


P.S. Aw shucks! Really I don’t think 


I could do without Maclean’s, your 
defects notwithstanding. Here, take 
this $2 before I change my mind 
egain oe 
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no trick at all 
with new fast 
DRY Yeast! 





Makes 3 dozen rolls 


Scald I 
11.2 cups milk ind 
1.3 cup granulated sugar 2 «a 
3 teaspoons salt eq 
12 cup shortening 

Remove trom heat and cool to luke Ww arin 


Meanwhile measure into a large bow! ‘ 


1 cup lukeworm water Con 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar Buke 
and stir until sugar is dissolved 
Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann's Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 
3 well-beaten eggs 
Mirin 
4 cups once-sifted bread flour ‘~ 
and beat until smooth; work in 
4 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 
Grease top of doug! cover and set 
warm place, fr t i t, and let rise 
uaul double 
4 = hes '/' 4 Se... 
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LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN 
YOU BUY OR BUILD 


| at wee 


In these Anaconda advertisements, a com- 
plete series of more than 70 building hints 
will be published. Clip and save them to 
check on that home vou build or buy. Get 
the most out of the biggest investment vou 


may ever make, 
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root is -primary re- 
quirement ot any 
house. Wide variety 
of materials are avail 
able. Copper roofs 


Copper may be used for covering canopy 
and porch roofs as well. Remember, any 
rooting material is only as good as its 
application. Engage reliable contractor. 


14. Carry rain water 
off roof to street 
sewer or your own 
disposal pit. Other- ; 


water may “sm {| 


im 





(4 





+ 
wise, ) 
wash away founda- ig 
tion planting, and 

strain basement 

waterproofing by 

saturating ground around foundation 
Copper eavestroughs and down- 


va | 


wails 
pipes enhance house 
pustproof and give lifetime service. 


appearance, are 


15. Flashings are 
highly important 
pieces of metal 
placed where two 
surtaces of the same 
or different materials 
Their purpose 
is to prevent leaks 
Here, flashings protect the vulnerable 
roof and chimney junction, and the valley 
They're 
also used around window and door 
openings. Copper flashings are durable, 
dependable, and free from upkeep. 
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formed by two intersecting roofs 
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+4 THIS TIME USE 


| COPPER 


RIGHT NOW, before leaky, 
rusted eavestroughs do any more 
damage, ask your roofer or sheet 
metal contractor to estimate on 
16-ounce Anaconda Copper. 


The day you put in copper 
eavestroughs and downspouts, 
you can forget about rust. And, 
the extra cost of copper over rust- 
able metals will be repaid many 
times by maintenance savings. 


Be sure to specify Anaconda... 
the quality standard of the in- 
dustry. Look for the Anaconda 
Trade Mark on every length. 
Write for our free booklet to 
Anaconda American Brass 
Limited: Main Office and Plant: 
New Toronto, Ontario. Montreal 
Office: 939 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
Since 1922 MHeadquarters in 
Canada for Copper and Brass. 


(Amaconda Copper & Prats 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HERE is no public sale of hard 
liquor by the glass in B. C.— the 
only places it can be got are clubs 

where each imbiber is supposed to be a 


member. Advocates of cocktail bars 
have so far run into the stonewall 
opposition of Gordon Wismer, At 
torney-General in the Liberal-Con 


servative coalition Government, and a 
Liberal in politics. 

This is infuriating to the Liberal 
Vancouver Sun, which would like to 
see cocktail bars but doesn’t want to 
turn out the Government because the 
alternative regime would be CCF, 
which it hates even more than it hates 





“So this is Canada” 


A four-year-old arrival from the Netherlands 
takes his first wistful peek at Canada through 
an open door of the immigration shed at 
Halifax. As never before, Halifax piers are 
echoing to the clatter of wooden shoes; the 
Dutch are coming to Canada at the rate of 
10,000 this year. 


Wismer’s liquor policy. The Sun would 
like a plebiscite on cocktail bars but 
the Government stands pat. 

Last month the Sun almost man- 
oeuvred Wismer into a straw vote on 
bars then had to call the whole thing 
off 

It started with a Sun front-page 
editorial, ‘“‘Let’s Be Hospitable,”’ de 
ploring the fact that the thirsty tourist 
couldn’t get a “‘civilized”’ (i.e., with 
liquor) meal. When the session ended 
without liquor “reform” the paper 
lashed out at “the bunch of hypocrites”’ 
in the Government. 

Wismer, explaining his stand in the 
house, waved a sheaf of fan mail from 
dries. Sun columnist Jack Scott then 
stepped into the battle. He quoted 
Rudy Vallee as saying he had never 
seen such Van- 
couver, then left a white space at the 
end of his column for the anti-Wismer- 
ites to send their views to the Attorney- 
General. 


drunkenness as in 


On the next Tuesday Wismer was 
guest columnist in Scott’s space. He 
explained his stand on drinking (not a 


prohibitionist) and left a white space 
at the end of his column for more fan 
mail. The Battle of the White Spaces 
was joined. 


Next day it was called off. The Sun 





ouniry 


reported that its Tuesday papers had 


been bought from newsboys in bulk 
five, ten and 100 copies at a time. The 
Sun traced some of the sales, found 
they were taken to clubs where you 
could buy a drink if you were a mem 
ber. The Sun scented a plot. The 


people who stood to profit by present 
restricted liquor sales were trying to 


load the straw ballot against cocktail 
bars 
Now, let’s have a real secret ballot, 


the Sun requested. 


THE PRAIRIES 


Alberta, too, heard the agitation for 
cocktail bars, and its Government did 
amend liquor legislation before ending 
the session. Net result: slight relaxa 
tion of some sections of the law: slight 
stiffening of other sections; no cocktail 
bars. Premier EF. C. Manning publicly 
scolded an Edmonton newspaper which 
interpreted the changes as bringing the 
bars a step closer 

The law made it 
order liquor in clubs with dining room 
facilities’ and permitted drinking of 
beer in railway compartments. But it 
cracked down on proprietors of dance 
halls, night 
anyone brings a bottle on the hip and 
their the 
proprietors are held responsible 

And in the province’s two big cities, 
Calgary and Edmonton, it’s still for- 
bidden for men and women to drink 
together in although 
that is legal in other parts of Alberta 


new possible to 


clubs or restaurants: if 


consumes it on premises 


beer parlors, 


* * * 


Plans of at least four companies to 
spend some $500 millions to 
Alberta natural 
south are just a headache to Gordon 
Plotke of the Warren district in south 
ern Alberta 
quietly exporting Alberta gas to Mon 
tana. 

Plotke’s pipe line doesn’t go very far 

just 1,000 yards across the border 
He doesn’t ship very mucha 
337,000 cubic feet of gas a month. He 
has been doing it under permit from the 
federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce, with the assent of the 
provincial authorities 

But when promoters started talking 
in terms of pipe lines to the Pacific 
Coast and hundreds of billions of cubic 


pipe 


gas east, west and 


For 15 years he has been 


mere 


ico— and leading stores 
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feet, gas became the hottest 
Alberta politics Ihe 
wanted to make sure the export 
deplete the fields, leave Alberta , 
New strict regulations were set 
Plotke wants to boost his exp 
600,000 cubic feet a month. N 
must get the approval of the Co: 
tion Board and the endorsement 
Provincial Cabinet, both of whi 
dealing in applications in astron 


consery 


figures If he doesn’t yet 


says Plotke, he'll shut up shop 


perm 


” 7. . 


Part of the village of St Ci 
Man is to be pi ked up and 


several hundred yards this sun 
St. George, a picturesque hamk 
550 souls which was settled in 


stands in land which wi 
flooded when the province's big | 
Falls power development on the W: 
peg River is completed in 1952 
The villagers aren’t altogether h 
about the move, but they aren’t ab 
stand in the way of a $20 mi 
development. The school and sev: 
trim farm buildings will 
relocated wrench the 
parish cemetery under w 


part on 


have to 
Greatest 
will be 


ONTARIO 


Controller Lamport, of Toro: 


called Mayor Herb Smale, of Sault St 


Mayor Smale 
money so mu 


Marie, ‘‘callous.”’ 
“Toronto can 
more easily than we can in a small « 
like the Sault Controller Balfour 
Toronto, said, ‘‘It 
Provincial Government to 
family.” 

“This family” 
Eileen Hargreaves, her 
by a former marriage and quadruple 
13 last The ye 


raise 
is really up to 
help 


Ozzie 
childre 


consists of 


two 


born on Oct year 


parents had just rocked the provinc: 


by confiding to the correspondent 
paper that Sault Ste. M 
had failed them and they might have 
put the quads up for adoption 
When Jennifer, Janice, Joyce 
Joan were born the Northern Ontar 


loronto 


steel town welcomed them warmly 
the world. Within two days comm 
tees had been formed to hand 
ex pec ted money contributions 


gifts; a $17,000 home ‘expected to « 
only $10,000 because of pledged 
labor and discounts on material 
been promised, and a lot donated 
the city to put it on. Said W. H 


} 


O’Brien who was mayor when ‘““The 


had five at Callander. I hope we'll 
four fifths of the same glory in 5 
Ste. Marie.” 

By Christmas they had moved 
their tiny wartime house into a $7 
month seven-room house and brous 
the quads home from hospital. Pren 
Frost announced a $1,000 gift from 
province to take care of nursing « 


I 





New Brunswickers protest the sales tax outside Parlicment. They got it anyway. (Maritimes 
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expenses. Excavation was progressing 
on the new iot. 

But enthusiasm had begun to peter 
out. Though local service clubs, wo 
men’s clubs and a private radio station 
worked hard to drum up money, all 
they could raise was $5,000. 

Ozzie Hargreaves was earning $224 
a month as an operator’s helper for the 
Great Lakes Power Co. Critics totted 
up his salary plus $31 a month in baby 
bonuses and decided he wasn’t doing 
badly. (Toronto Welfare Council 
figures for a family of six children in 
the same age group call for a minimum 
of $271.94 a month.) Ozzie figured he 
needed at least the gift of the new home 
to keep going. 

At the end of March he suddenly 
announced that unless they got the 
home they couldn’t keep the quads 
He hedged on this almost immediately 
but the fur was flying. ‘The Sault 
thought it had done quite a bit for the 
Hargreaves, and his appeal for ‘loronto 
help ruffled civic feathers. 

Mayor McCallum of ‘Toronto, an- 
nounced donations would be accepted 
by the city treasurer. Around $200 
dribbled in. (‘Torontonians were busy 
subscribing $8,580 to the Harding 
family, of Scarboro, who had lost six of 
their eight children in a residential fire 
The consensus was that Hargreaves 
had spoken indiscreetly. 

At least three offers for adoption did 
come into the Hargreaves’ lawyer and 
several more directly to the family 

most of them were from the U.S 
But it probably won’t come right down 
to adoption. The Sault still thinks it 
can finish the Hargreaves’ house some 
way or other; the Hargreaves don’t 
want to give up the quads. It was just 
that they had been promised help and 
they had depended on it. Neither the 
city nor Hargreaves could help it if the 
fine revival-meeting spirit of October 
didn’t last long enough The real 


trouble was that the interest aroused 
by quads simply didn’t amount to four 
fifths of the interest aroused by quints 


QUEBEC 


Eddie Pare, of the Montreal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, is prepared for almost any call 
but he got one not long ago that made 
his flesh creep. A terrified voice told 
him that “‘a strange slithering monster” 
was chasing people near Windsor 
station 

Sure enough, on the scene he found a 
crowd of excited, frightened people 
running back and forth shouting and 
waving sticks. And there, in the middle 
of the crowd, a seven-foot blacksnake 

Pare donned a pair of heavy gloves 
boldly approached the serpent, seized 
it around the neck and caged it in his 
wagon. It had been beaten so badly 
it died 

But what was a blacksnake doing at 
large in Montreal on a chilly spring 
day” It’s still a mystery 


THE MARITIMES 


Outside the Parliament building at 
Fredericton, in a downpour of rain, 
3,000 angry New Brunswickers demon 
strated Loudspeakers carried the 
angry words of their leaders through 
the closed windows into the legislative 
halls. The burden of their cries 
“Down with the sales tax.”’ 

Inside, the Liberal ranks of Premier 
John B. McNair stood firm. Next day 
with a top heavy majority they passed 
the bill calling for a four per cent sales 
tax on everything sold in New Bruns 
wick except food, fuel and shelter 

The Liberals have ruled New Bruns 
wick for 15 years with steadily growing 
majorities. In the last election, 1948 
they took 47 seats ina Legislature of 52 
The sales tax legislation will test that 
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popularity. Indignation meetings were 
held throughout the province. ‘Tens of 
thousands signed petitions or showered 
their members with letters and tel 
grams Merchants in border towns 
protested that trade would go across 
the line 

lhe wets, who have been pressing 
unsuccessfully for taverns and cocktail 
bars, joined in the cry hey said the 
sales tax was just another reason tou 
ists would pass by New Brunswick in 
favor of Nova Scotia which had beer 
and wine by the glass and, as this w 
written, no sales tax 

For Premier McNair the tax was an 
unpleasant necessity While he ha 
been reporting surpluses on current 
account, the net per capita debt of the 
province has been piling up dange 
ously, is now the highest in Canada 


* * * 


When the delegation of the PLE.I 
Farmers’ Association met J. Walter 
Jones, the province’s farmer-Premier 
with its annual brief, it got an unwel 
come surprise, ‘The Press quoted him 
as saying, “If you were good farmer 


You can't 


run around to meetings and such and 


you wouldn’t be here now 


expect to be successful 


Jones, an outspoken man, had in the 
past scolded other groups, such 
teachers and trade unionists. ‘Vhis wa 
his first gibe at farmers, and they were 


annoved. After a couple ot weet s Jome 

explained that he had not been quoted 
exactly right. He had told the delega 
tion in a friendly way, he said, that if 
they were real farmers they could 
hardly afford to stay away from their 
land on a day like this. 

This didn’t entirely soothe the farm 
ers, because later the Premier said they 
should pay more attention to produc 
tion than marketing. “I wouldn't have 
a group of farmers handle my sales tor 
anything.” he declared - 
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SQUEEZE THE BOTTLE... 
IT S-P-R-A-Y-S! 


New! Amazing! Heed underarm deo- 
dorant really stops perspiration: wor 
ries. Keasier to use than old-fashioned 
liquids and creams because 
its Quicker » seconds to 
apply. dries quickly. Dain- 
tier sour fingers never 
touch it. Safer—doesn t tr- 
ritate normal shin. Thriftier 

many months supply In 
cool green squeezable broth 
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large batches of strong-backed labor 
There 


mostiyv tarm 


will be a few later this vear 


workers 


back-bre iKing 


especially tor the 


jobs on the sugar-beet 


farms of Alberta), but nothing like the 
1948 demand 
Domestics could still be placed in 


10,000 of them at least but 


10,000 unattached females 


lbs 
there aren't 
left in the DP camps 
Whether the decline of 
will lead to a definite change in policy 
is still 


immigration 


in open question. Immigration 
Walter Harris and 
deputy Col Laval 
Both are young and energetic 

unlike 
predecessors think immigration is a 
On the other hand they 
know it’s a ticklish subject politically 

Canadians 


has 4 new minister 


i new minister 
Fortier 
their recent 


ind both most of 


good thing 


have been willing to 


tolerate unassisted immigration, though 
even that has led to protests from some 
any kind of direct aid to the 
would 
that 
iving a hard time finding jobs 


quarters 


immigrant irouse Opposition 


especially now Canadians are 
With 
£., loans 
the 
immediately it 


to dry 


out some kind of assistance (e 
settlers to them 


»000 
flow 


to British 
rest of 


give 
their $ 
the were about 


ooks 


is if 


As the 


proat hes 


convention of May 19 ip 
the Quebec Liberal lk 


ider 


ship scramble looks more interesting 
than ever 

Liberal politicos in Ottawa, as re 
ported a fortnight ago, had _ picked 
Georges Emile Lapalme, M.P. for 
Joliette, as the likeliest candidate 


Unhappily they neglected to consult 
George Marler, the Westmount M.L.A 
who has been acting Liberal leader since 
Hon. Adelard Godbout retired in 1948 
It took Ottawa a long time to realize 
that without George Marler’s help any 
(Qluebec Liberal leader would go to bat 
with two strikes against him 

Marler is not only Opposition Leader 
at Que bec. he is the The 
seven Liberals he has around him are a 
lot without Marler they’d be 
The new leader, whoever he 


Opposition 


frail 
helpless 
is, will have no seat in the legislature 
ind no experience in Quebec provincial 
politics Marler is willing to 


carry on as House Leader for at 


Unless 
least 
one more year Premier Duplessis will 
make the Grit Galahad 
before he even gets on his horse 


mincemeat of 


In spite of these plain facts, neither 
Lapalme nor any emissary took the 
Marler know he 
The first 
official indication of it Was a newspaper 
that a 

including one of 


trouble to let George 
was going after Marler’s job 
number of 


story innouncing 


prominent Liberals 


Marler’s own little band of Liberal 
M.L.A.’s— were backing Lapalm« for 
leader. Marler is not particularly thin 


he had carried on under 
difficulties and 


skinned, but 


the greatest it heavy 
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financial sacrifice He thought he was 
it leust entitled to be told the score 
Moreover, there’s strong feeling 


imong Quebec provincial Liberals that 
the new leader ought to be independent 
of Ottawa In fact 
bomile 
take dictation from Ottawa as 


wetual Creorges 


Lapalme is just as unlikely to 


anybody 


else Liberal sachems here have found 
him a rather hard man to get along 
with, even as a back-bench M.P But 
Lapalme is running for the Quebe¢ 

| 


leadership without having resigned 
his seat in Parliament, at 
fairly late date It will be 


convince even a Liberal convention, let 


least up to a 


hard to 


ilone a Quebec electorate, that he isn’t 
in Ottawa stooge 
Even Quebecers admit that if the 


Ottawa machine really goes to work for 
he'll probably 
But unless Marler is 
willing to play ball and the 
‘Quebec First’” movement its smothered 


Lapalme win the con 


vention George 


unless 


before it gets to the convention floor, it 
may well turn out to be a_ hollow 
ictory 

> * * 


National Research Council has 
worked out an interesting solution for 
its skilled-labor problem. About half 
the work in the chemistry 
division, and almost as big a fraction in 
not Research Council 
employees at all They’re 


fellowships”’ 


scientists at 
physics are 
there on 
‘““postdoctorate research 
for a maximum of two years each 
About 55 of these temporary helpers 
the NRC 
tories. ‘They come from 37 universities 
26 of them Canadian, the rest from 
10 other countries 
from Switzerland to 
Curtain 


are now on job in labora 


all over the world 
China No 


represented, of 


Iron 
country is 
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Speaking for the teen-agers for whom she regularly writes as 
managing editor of Canadian High News, Mary Lou Dilworth, 


21, tells grownups how they look to young people. 


Parents 


aren't too impressive at times, it seems, and Mary Lou, who 
mixes constructive criticism with journalistic jibes, has some 


advice for adults that 
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course but one o he curren 
is a Polish girl who got her Ph.D 
London 

Amounts paid to the visiting 


Lists ording to each n 


vary ic 


experience, but $2,800 is a fairly ty} 


figure Each fellow gets his gran 
full, free of income tax NRC 
ruling from National Revenue 
these scholarships are not “incor 
within the meaning of the act it 
NRC is able to attract slightly his 


same imo 


is straight salary 


priced help than if the 
were offered 


Another advantage these wor 
f “oble NI 
create no promotion probte m Ni 
in its new expanded state is a 


voung organization with a very 
staff Like 


ment ft ¢ 


iny Government dey 


in only offer a limited nun 
jobs It 


is rapidly is he n 


f “senior 


is very diffi 
id\ Ince iman 
‘The fellowship system does 


the difficulty, but it doe 


deserve 

eliminate 

it in half 
Createst ad\ 1] 


vantage of all, thoug! 


the constant stimulation and var 


isitors trom all 


the National | 


of view that these v 


the globe bring to 


search Council Canadians used 
have to go abroad for their postd met 
ite research —in some fields, even 
their Ph.D It’s a matter for se 
patriotic pride that they no lor 
need to do so, that other countries st 
their graduates here However, 


} 


expansion of research facilities at | 
had drawback 


tists were no longer getting the bi 


one Canadian s 


ening effect of a new environment 


is now possible for a to got 


man g 
nursery school to a doctorate of pl 
ophy without 
The Research 


chance to bring these homegrown sc! 


ever leaving ‘Toror 


Council is glad 


tists into intimate contact with 
siders. [t does both parties good 
* * * 

Rt Hon ( DD Howe whose enen 
have called him a soc ialist even ofte 
than they have called him a fasci 
gave a fine definition of his bra 


of socialism in Parliament not long 


He was talking about Polyn 
Corporation, the Government’s s\ 
thetic rubber plant, and how i 


managing to sell its entire output 


“Sounds like a good argument 
public enterprise,” a CCF memb 
put in 


Howe grinned 


he said I'hSs is my enterprise 


‘This is different 
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Rake’s Regress) A man decided 
to reform. The first week he cut out 
smoking. The second week he cut 
out drinking. The third week he cut 
out women. The fourth week he cut 
out paper dolls.- Galt Reporter. 


Let's Go Broke Even — Some 
people have no money left at the 
end of the month, but often have 
considerable month left at the end 
of the money.-—Ottawa Citizen. 


Metallic Mystery Biology that 
tells all about the birds and bees and 
flowers has never satisfactorily ex- 
plained how wire coat hangers left 
in a dark closet multiply.-—Calgary 


Herald. 


Suckers. Too many people want 
to drink like a fish, but won't stick to 
what a fish drinks. Electrical Digest, 
Toronto. 


Kill It With Kindness In Fact 
\ naturalist claims that insects will 
respond to kind treatment Yeh, 
stroke a mosquito on the back and he 
won't bite you. But stroke him hard! 
Ottawa Citizen. 


Looked Soberly, Too” A college 
professor stresses the importance ol 
the adverbial suffix “ly” by giving 
this sentence as an example He 
looked at her sternly.” — Autchener 
Waterloo Record. 


band h 
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we 


t arrived home from 


“What’s the matter, darling?” 


asked. ‘‘You look flustered.’ 
“Oh, I’ve had a dreadful day,” 
wife answered. ‘First baby cut 


first tooth, then he took his first step, 
‘ll and knocked out his 


and then he fe 
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asked her husband. 
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shocked 


word!” 
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he took 


concerning 
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‘The 


darling,’ she answered 
voice, ‘“‘he said his 
{jalt Reporter. 
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e being taken around 
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corridor they met one of the patients 
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this corner all alone,  seratching 
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large batches of strong-backed labor 
Chere will be a few later this vear 
mostly farm workers especially for the 
back-breaking jobs on the sugar-beet 
farms of Alberta), but nothing like the 
1948 demand 

Domestics could still be 
10,000 of them at 
there aren't 10,000 unattached females 
left in the DP camps 

Whether the decline of immigration 
will lead to a definite change in policy 


placed in 


jobs east but 


is still an open question. Immigration 


has a new minister, Walter Harris, and 


i new deputy minister, Col. Laval 
Fortier. Both are young and energeti 


unlike most of their recent 
think immigration is a 
yood thing. On the other hand they 
know it’s a ticklish subject politically 


ind both 


prec lecessors 


Canadians have been willing to 
tolerate unassisted immigration, though 
even that has led to protests from some 
any kind of direct aid to the 


would 


quarters 


immigrant arouse Opposition 


especially now that Canadians are 
|} having a hard time finding jobs. With 
out some kind of assistance (e y., }ouns 


to Kritish settlers to give them the 
their $3,000 immediately) if 
looks as if the flow were about to dry 


rest’ ol 


up. 


As the 


proaches 


convention of May 19 ap 
the Quebec Liberal 
ship scramble looks more interesting 


le ader 


than ever 
Liberal 


ported a 


politicos in Ottawa, as re 
fortnight picked 
Emile Lapalme M.P for 
Joliette, as the likeliest candidate 
Unhappily they neglected to consult 
George Marler, the Westmount M.L.A 
who has been acting Liberal leader since 
Hon. Adelard Godbout retired in 1948 
It took Ottawa 
that without George Marler’s help any 
(duebec 


with two strikes : 


ago, had 


Georges 


a long time to realize 


Liberal leader would go to bat 





} gainst him 

| Marler is not only Opposition Leader 
at Que bec, he is the Opposition The 
| seven Liberals he has around him are a 
Marler they’d be 


The new leader, whoever he 


frail lot without 
helpless 
is, will have no seat in the legislature 
ind no experience in Quebec provincial 
Unless Marler is willing to 
as House Leader for at least 


politics 
carry on 
one more year Premier Duplessis will 
make mincemeat of the Grit Galahad 
before he even gets on his horse 

In spite of these plain facts, neither 
Lapalme nor any emissary took the 
trouble to let George Marler know he 
The first 
official indication of it was a newspape! 
that a 
Liberals including one of 
little band of Liberal 


were backing Lapalme for 


was going after Marler’s job 





story announcing number of 
prominent 
Marler’s own 
M.L.A.’s 
leader. Marler is not particularly thin 
skinned, but he had carried on under 


| the greatest difficulties and at heavy 
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financial sacrifice He thought he was 
it least entitled to be told the score 
Moreover, there strong feeling 


among Quebec provincial Liberals that 


the new leader ought to be independent 
of Ottawa In actual fact, George 

Emile Lapalme is just as unlikely to 
take dictation from Ottawa as anybody 
else: Liberal sachems here have found 


hard man to get alons 


him a rather 
with, even as a back-bench M.P. But 
Quebec 


resigned 


Lapalme is running for the 
leadership 
his seat in Parliament, at least up to 

It will be hard to 


without having 
fairly late date 
convince even a Liberal convention, let 
ilone a Cue bec electorate, that he isn't 
in Ottawa stooge 

Even (Quebec rs 
Ottawa machine really goes to work for 
he'll probably win the con 


Marler is 


unless the 


admit that if the 


Lapalme 
vention. But unless George 
willing to play ball and 
“Quebec First 
before it gets to the convention floor it 


movement Is smothered 


may well turn out to be a_ hollow 
lctlory 
o * * 
National Research Council has 


in interesting solution for 
About half 
the scientists at work in the chemistry 


worked out 
its skilled-labor problem 


division, and almost as big a fraction in 
Research 
They’re there on 


physics are not Council 
employees at all 
postdoctorate research fellowships 
for a maximum of two years each 
About 55 of these temporary helpers 
are now on the job in NRC labora 
tories. They come from 37 universities 
’6 of them ¢ 


10 other countries all over the world 


‘anadian, the rest from 


from Switzerland to China No Iron 


Curtain country is represented, of 
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Rake’s Regress A man decided 
to reform. The first week he cut out 
smoking. The second week he cut 
out drinking. The third week he cut 
out women. The fourth week he cut 
out paper dolls. Galt Reporter. 


Let’s Go Broke Even Some 
people have no money left at the 
end of the month, but often have 
considerable month left at the end 
of the money.-—Ottawa Citizen. 

Metallic Mystery — Biology that 
tells all about the birds and bees and 
flowers has never satisfactorily ex- 
plained how wire coat hangers left 
in a dark closet multiply._-Calgary 
Herald. 


Suckers) ‘Too many people want 
to drink like a fish, but won't stick to 
what a fish drinks. Flectrical Digest, 


Toronto. 


Kill It With Kindness In Fact 
\ naturalist claims that insects will 
respond to kind treatment Yeh, 
stroke a mosquito on the back and he 
won't bite you. But stroke him hard! 
Ottawa Citizen. 


Looked Soberly, Too A college 
professor stresses the importance of 
the adverbial suffix “ly” by giving 
this sentence as an example “He 
looked at her sternly.””.— Autchener 
Waterloo Record. 


t WISDOM 


wT 


Hlis First Word The young hus 
band had just arrived home fron 
the office 

“What’s the matter, darling?’ he 
asked. “‘You look flustered.’ 

“Oh, I’ve had a dreadful day,’ his 
wife answered. “First baby cut his 
first tooth, then he took his first step, 
and then he fell and knocked out his 
tooth.”’ 

“Well, and then what happened?” 
asked her husband 

“Oh, darling,” she answered in a 
shocked voice, “he said his first 
word!”” 4ialt Reporter. 


Blind Drinking A Kentucky 
colonel always closed his eyes when 
he took a drink 
concerning his habit he readily 


When questioned 


explained 

‘The sight ol good liquor suh 
ilways makes my mouth water, suh 
ind I do not like to dilute my drink 
suh.”’— Moose Jaw Times- Herald 

Expert Eminent foreign psy 
chiatrists were being taken around 
a French insane asylum In the 
corridor they met one of the patients 

Why ” one of the specialists asked 
him, “do you remain huddled up in 
this corner all alone, scratching 
yourself?” 

‘Because,”’ replied the madman 
“Tam the only person in all the world 
who knows where I itch.” Lahor 


] eader, Toronto. 
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It's New 
greater than 
ever ... the exclusive 
Easy Spindrier with automatic SPIN- 
RINSE! The first and only home 
washer that gives you positive, fresh- 
water rinsing action ... Just turn 
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directly through the 
flushing every trace of soap and soil 
down the drain then spins the 
clothes dry ... all automatically. No 
need to get your hands wet ... no 
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value, and well worth waiting for! 
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THE GRIN 


™PRING is here and the radio 

license inspector is abroad in 

the land again. Fellow has a 
bothersome job, too. Some house- 
wives, like one in Hamilton, insist 
that ‘‘my husband looks after all 
those things,’’ so back he had to go 
in the evening. Got quite a hearty 
welcome, too. 

“Come right in, sir. Nosir— I don’t 
have a license. Fact is our old set 
hasn’t worked in months. Why, I 
doubt if it still has a full set of tubes 

Sy With a jovial laugh the 
hearty one twisted the radio around 
so they could have a look, and sure 
*nough—-half the tubes gone. 

Well, the atmosphere relaxed, the 
talk turned to fishing, the radio 
inspector got interested and slid into 
a convenient chair and—-CRUNCH! 

The inspector shot to his feet 
thinking he’d sat on junior’s favorite 
toy until he saw the hearty one’s 
eyes were closed, lips moving silently. 
He picked up the cushion and there 
was as nice a mess of scrambled 
radio tubes as you ever saw. 


AND BARE IT SECTION 


finances convinced him he must sell 
his car. His classified ad brought 
a pile of offers to purchase the car, 
and the very first bid he opened was 
from one of his own students. 


Halifax postal officials have their 
They re- 
cently placed large green containers 
on strategic street corners to speed 
up postal deliveries— trucks deposit 
sorted mail in the containers for the 
local postie to pick up. These boxes 


heads in their hands. 
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Fellow we've heard about in 
Sherbrooke, Que., lives in a four- 
tenement house which has a common 
basement but individual woodstoves 
in each kitchen. Catch is an un- 
trustworthy neighbor is too handy 
to your woodpile, as our man found 
out to his cost-—-nor could he tell 
which of the basement-sharers was 
the culprit. A sign “Don’t touch 
this wood” did no good either. 

Finally he bored a hole in the end 
of one of his sticks, packed in just a 
pinch of gunpowder and stoppered it 
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with a wooden plug, sawed it off flush 
then left it atop the pile. He was 
just dozing off to sleep that same 
night when he heard a most satisfac- 
tory if muffled report from some 
distant part of the premises. He 
hasn’t lost another stick since. 


\ professor at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon is feeling 
even more depressed than he did 
just before a sad review of the family 
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were designed not to look like mail 
boxes. They have no slot for letters 
They just have a door and that is 
locked. Doesn’t matter —every time 
a postman approaches one he finds a 
fringe of envelopes, stuffed in the 
cracks around the door. 


Lady in Nelson, B.C., called on a 
neighbor the other day--a woman 
with family ranging from five up 
and was surprised to find her rocking 
a 10-month-old infant. ‘‘Where did 
you get her?” she asked blankly. 

“This is, Susan from down the 
street,”’ the other woman answered 
wearily. “I’m looking after Susan 
while Susan’s mother goes to com- 
plain to the principal about how my 
children are treating her children at 
school.”’ 

eee 


bearding a Bay 
streetcar with a friend, both bound 


Toronto man 


for work, was surprised to see the 
other fellow take a transfer. ‘‘Your 
office is in the Terminal Warehouse, 
right down on the water front at the 
end of the line,” he exclaimed in 
puzzled tones. 

“That’s right,’’ muttered the 
friend. ‘‘But I’ve been swept off in 
the rush at Queen Street two morn- 
ings in a row and it’s cost me an extra 
ticket to get to work.” 


rous anecdotes reflecting the current 
be returned. iddress Parade. c/o 
niversity Ave., Toronto. 
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